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Every part of the body is given | 
uniform and restful support 
on the soft yet resilient 
Dunlopillo mattress 






- +. PLUS MANY 
DOWN-TO-EARTH ADVANTAGES 


A Dunlopillo mattre. 

reales. shaking or wontons 
. — and “air-conditioned i moth 
nd vermin-resisting, and has 
springs and nothing to make Ase 

















See it at your furnishers 


DUNLOPILLO 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Dunlopillo Div. (Dept. P), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 | 
London: 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 





FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY | 
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SO a SS HR ORS % 


Soupy says “an 










RATIONS DISAPPEAR 
TOO FAST ? 
SYMINGTON'S WILL 
MAKE TAEM LAST/ 





Watch for Soupy at 
your local cinema 


Six delicious, nourishing platefuls 
from 7id pkt. 3d pkt. serves two 
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A fine stock of 


OVERCOATS 


ready-to-wear 


in a wide choice of styles, 


patterns and materials 


MOSS 
BROS. 


GAROEN 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 


Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 





AND BRANCHES 











It’s good to see the healthy body take winter in its stride. Given 
adequate supplies of the ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D, there’s little need to worry. These are the vitamins 
which help to resist infection, which fight for you against colds 
and influenza. They are richly stored in Crookes Halibut Oil. To 
take this daily during winter is a very wise insurance. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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“ By Jove, Carruthers, that was a close shave!” 


aN\ 


BUK Electric Dry Shaver 













. . . but then, he’s used to 
close shaves . . . he has one 


every morning with his 


Price £5.0.9d.(ine. P.T.) Obtainable from leading stores, chemists, electrical and radio shops. Sole 
distributors,GUY, MORRISON & CO. LTD., 3 BAYLEY ST., BEDFORD SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 PHONE: MUS. 8744 










Electricity 
is precious— 
insist on 


Good Lighting 


with 


SF 


the wonderful lamp 





A &G.C PRODUCT 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 



















adigwas Coren 


precision built 





A choice from three models: the Nine Roadster, 
the Super Ten and Super Twelve saloons 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 























pleasures ~ 
of the table.. 


It’s not necessarily how much you 
eat, but just as likely what you 
eat that brings on indigestion ; 
hurried meals and worry are other 
causes. 150 years ago “Dr. 
Jenner’s” won world fame for 
the speedy relief of indigestion. 
The stress of modern life and dict 
restrictions make the need for 
“Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges” equally great to-day.’ Prices 
1/7 and 3/9 from Chemists, or 
address below. Send a postcard 
for Free Sample in Pocket Case. 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. 
143 New Bond Street, London, W.1 














THE WORLD'S FINEST 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


The “ ALLEN "’ Self-Propelled Machine 





IF YOU HAVE ROUCH CUTTING 
WORK YOU NEED AN ALLEN 
SCYTHE 


There are also some very handy 


SPRAY PUMP LIGHT TRAILER 
LIGHT HOE HEDGE TRIMMER 
SNOW PLOUGH BLADE 


All machines are now fitted with the 
EASY-TURN RATCHET DRIVE 
Cazalogue on request to 
Department F 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. 
COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 

















BURMA CHEROOTS 









Packed in boxes of 50, 
post free 


I rted 
72/6 seis 


direct from 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Roya! Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invite enquiries for 
imported Jamaica Cigars 
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Very dry ... to suit the English Palate 


Double-distilled from the finest Dutch 
Bolskummel is 


Bolskummel is back again. 


caraway seeds, friendly to your 


di +3 
v 





. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip the original 
authentic Dutch—the inspiration of all other Kummels 
— the 





‘Rembrandt’ as opposed to its copies. 


Sole Importers: BROWN, GORE & WELCH LIMITED 
10 Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething Lane, E.C.3 














‘Chetwynd’ II —for those Friday metamorphoses 
when you slough the week’s controls and emerge 
as your dazzling, unfettered self. Never was such a shoe 
for fostering the superior but amiable delusion that a 


man’s soul is his own. A superb feat of shoemanship. 


Church's 


famous English shoes 


made hy Church’s of Northampton 
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GAAS LA 


ERE is an aristocrat among leather jackets 
—a jacket to add to the reputation 
which the Adastra range has won among dis- 
cerning sportsmen and sportswomen. Tailored 
by craftsmen from the finest of luxurious, 
supple suede, with a full lining of silk or 
chamois, it has an easy fit that combines 


freedom with comfort. The snug-fitting cuffs 
and waistband are of wool. Available in 
tan or nigger from leading outfitters. 
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RECISTEPTO TRACE waRx 











Automatic HEAT 
IN YOUR HOME 
By fitting an Iron Fireman 


Automatic Coal Stoker to your 
central heating boiler you can 
ensure the comfort and con- 
venience of continuous, pre- 
determined heating. 


You will welcome, too, the fuel 
economy effected with even the 
poorer grades of coal. 
makers for details. 


Ask the’ 







Gere aimenetstel 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LIMITED 
BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER 











SADDLER 
MADE 


t: 
eea3\ WALSALL 


" JABEZ CLIFF & CO. LTD. 248A 
GLOBE WORKS, WALSALL 
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RETURN EXCURSIONS COST STILL LESS 


NOW! Travel to Ireland the easy way—by air. New low fares. 


fuss, queues, confusion or currency problems at all. 
by air, too. Ask Aer Lingus (Whi 1080), BEA or your travel agent for infor- 
mation and immediate bookings. LONDON-DUBLIN £7.14.0 single, £13.17.0 return. 
10-day midweek excursion* £12.12.0 return. MANCHESTER-DUBLIN £4.10.0 single, £8.2.0 return, 


3-day excursion* £6.12.0 return. LIVERPOOL-DUBLIN £4.5.0 single, £7.13.0 return. 


excursion* £6.6.0 return. GLASGOW-DUBLIN £5.5.0 single, £9.9.0 return, 


£7.5.0 return. 


TRAVEL TO TRELAND THE BSSY WAY 


AGH, LINGUS 


reis.a ATR LINES 


Send your goods 


3-day excursion* 





Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and observe how evenly 
it burns. Here is a really fine, fragrant tobacco—unvarying, 
unaided by artificial flavouring. For those who find no solace in 
an ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying cigarettes . . . 


John Cotton No. 1. 


* John Cotton Tobacco 


ke No. 1 Cigarettes - - - - - « 





Tobacco 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted € zi Ca 5 


Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 an oz. 


No. 4 - - - 4/5 an oz. 
Empire- - - 4/1}anoz. 
~se 2 «= «© Mie 
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“Have a go—try it yourself,” 
says Wilfred Pickles 


As one of the lucky owners of a Ronson 
Lighter, Wilfred Pickles demonstrates 
the famous Ronson single-finger action: 
press—it’s lit, release—it’s out. Besides 
having this unique advantage the 
Ronson is also a_ beautiful piece of 
British precisi agi ing, and will 
give a life-time’s reliable service — 
which, as a canny Yorkshireman like 
Wilfred Pickles knows, makes it well 


worth “the munny”. 














RONSON 


LIGHTERS 
are back! 


OR the first time since 

early in the war 
Ronson Lighters are 
again on sale in_ this 
country. Masterpieces of 
British — craftsmanship, 
with the famous Ronson 
single-finger action. Ob- 
tainable — in limited 
supplies only, because of 
export priorities — at all 
good tobacconists, jewel- 
lers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
AS ‘* WORLD’S 
GREATEST LIGHTER ” 


Beware of imitations —- look 
for the ‘Ronson’ name. 


The Ronson ‘Standard 
Butler’, price 35/-, inc. 
tax — one of the many 
beautiful Ronson 
modele now again on Q. 
sale in this country. 

















YOU 





EVERY DAY 


* 


Place an order with your usual bookstall or news- 

agent. The Times is the authoritative, accurate 

daily newspaper to which all classes of thoughtful 
people instinctively turn. 
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Selling Jewellery? 


As the leading Hatton Garden jewellers 

we can offer the following RECORD 

PRICES : 

£15-35, Cultured Pearl Necklaces 

£15-75, Gold Cigarette Cases 

£15-50, Solid Silver Tea Sets & Trays 

£25-150, Diamond Eternity Rings 
Watches 

£15-25, 18ct. Pocket Watches & Chains 

&3-10, Solid Silver Sports Cups & 
Trophies 

£22 for £5 Gold Pieces 

Up to £1,000 for Diamond & Coloured 

Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets & 

Earrings, etc. 


Valuations by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmoiogical Association). 
Register your Parcels (cash or offer 
per return) or call at 


M. HAYES & SONS, ito. 


106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.! 
HOLborn 8177 














Hotel © 


BIGBURY BAY 
SOUTH DEVON 


Telegrams or Telephone: 
Bigbury-on-Sea 272 
OPENING EASTER 
TO OCTOBER 


and now... 
“THEIR FINEST HOUR” 


VOLUME II of 


Winston Ghurchill’s 
WAR MEMOIRS 


(MAY 1940—JANUARY 1941) 


The story of Britain in her finest hour . . . the miracle of Dunkirk . . . 


the fall of France ...the Battle of Britain ...how the British 


held the fort alone ! 


Told with unique authority by the great- 
est leader and historian of his generation. 


appearing exclusively in 


The Dailp Celegraph 


commencing February 4th 


Order your copy TODA Y— Your newsagent CAN supply you 


Shippers of 


fine wines 


for a 


century 
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—— 
If you've 
caught a 


Cold 


You car help yourself most effectively 
by taking Phensic—if you’ve caught a 
cold or chill. Because Phensic Tab- 
lets rapidly disintegrate they are 
promptly absorbed—thus the bene- 
ficial effect is felt very quickly. Symp- 
toms such as a stuffy nose, running 
eyes, shivering, a heavy head are 
greatly relieved—and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for 
Phensic to 
break up a 
severe cold in 
a matter of 
hours. gh 
a supply of 
Phensic now, 
4d., 1/6d & 3/8, 
including Pur- ¢ 
chase Tax. 

















The grand tonic 
pain-relieving tabiet! ] 











A PENSION 
FOR YOUR WIFE 


In these days of low interest rates the 
emphasis is on income fer dependants 
rather than capital. In return for pre- 
miums eligible for income tax rebate 
the Widow’s Pension Policy assures as 


its main benefit a guaranteed income 











for life for the widow whenever the 
husband dies. 


Write to the Secretary. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 

















is more than 
a pipe—it is 
a friend 


ESTABUSHED 
1856 


Obdtainable from High Class 
Tobacconists and Stores 


LOEWE & CO. LTD. 
58, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 














A GOOD TURN 


To those to whom it is second nature to do 


turn, the Church Army appeals on 
if of men, women and children needing a 


new start in life. The task of turning sadness 


gladness is indeed a happy one—will 


into 

YOU take a turn? Please send a gift to 
The Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston St., London. W.1. 











TEASOALE & CO. LTS., CARLISLE 
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What is the 1M Ei 


Principle 




















M.F. stands for ‘‘Minimised 
Friction.’’ After over half- 
a-century’s experience of 
high-grade cycle and cycle 
component manufacture, 
we have arrived at that 
stage of specialised pre- 
cision production when 
friction of every working 
part is minimised to a 
fraction. This is re- 
flected in the easy, 
sweet and smooth 
running of 





j. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., Credenda Works, Smethwick, Birmingham 
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A new idea in flush-fitting side controls gave the 
designers of the new Ekco “CONSORT” an 
opportunity to present a downswept, curving 
front of extremely tasteful appearance. Performance, too, is 
exceptional for a set you can carry from room to room. Get 
your Ekco Dealer to demonstrate its many new features ! 





he nant ous CKCO 
CONSORT 


An Ekco quality engineered transportable 
for AC/DC Mains 


EKCO UNIVERSAL MODEL U76, called “CONSORT” because 

it is your room-to-room companion, is a 5-valve, all-wave superhet for 

AC/DC mains. Features include in-built twin aerial with special short- 

wave loop, new-type valves cut electric bills, on/off pilot lamp; wide range 

tuning scale, attractive two colour plastics cabinet, 9" x 14" x 65", 
and the price is only 17 gms. inc. tax. 

& & €Goe.se ie: toe SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 











Cigar connoisseurs—for whom the finer points of bouquet, wrapper 
and filler are matters of moment—will enjoy Don Luis Jamaican 
cigars—an importation exclusive to Rothmans. Write for 
details of size and prices. Rothmans Ltd. (Folio H.9) 
5 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Rothman of Pll Mall 


THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THE WORLD 
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For a 


GOOD NIGHT'S 
SLEEP 


take the 

GOOD 
GOOD |NIGHT” 

DRINK 








ae 


DIET 


From all chemists, 4/6 a tin 













Made by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 


D47Aa 








Nothing seems 
impossible when 
your energy 


springs from 





A+ big help with 
yout cacpels 














CARPET SWEEPER # 

















In the home for a LIFETIME 














OWANSXBRANLD 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
& ALUMINIUM DOMESTIC WARE 


Heat-c 








Identified by the Quality 


BULPITT & SONS LTD. (Dept. U), ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, ICKNIELD ST. B’HAM 18 


ontrolled Electric Iron with 
Aluminium Soleplate 














“_.. he met me at the harbowr and 


said “Hello pet, had 


a good ne : "just as if Vd been spending a weekend 


with you an 


ad instcad of emigrating across the 


world to join him! Now, all those months inwhich 
1 imagined. him changing SOmias away from me, 


arc as if they had never been.... 


LETTERS are your ambassadors; they con- 
vey sympathy and understanding, the warmth 
of your affection, and the imprint of your 
character. To your mother, to your daughter, 
write simply, from the heart. And as carefully 
as you choose your words, so you choose a 
good-looking notepaper. There is no more 
pleasing notepaper than Basildon Bond. 
It makes writing and reading a pleasure; it 
does you credit! Its quality has remained 
extremely high, its price remarkably low. Ask 
for Basildon Bond by name! 


LETTERS THAT COUNT— 
COUNT FOR MORE ON 


Bond 


BRITAIN’S 
MOST DISTINGUISHED 
NOTEPAPER 











Now available agarn 


day throughout the year 


. . « someone will be celebrating a birthday, or 
maybe a wedding anniversary or other intimate 
occasion. Keep in mind these special dates and 
make certain that your relatives 
and friends are not overlooked 
—a Greeting Card will bring 
them so much happiness and joy. 


Ti. GREETING GARD wo 
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“Sucha 


HEAVENLY 
flavour” 





ci 
Hi 





There is no better 
coffee obtainable 
than 


“FIFTH AVENUE” 


EAE RS 


PURE COFFEE 


VACUUM PACKED 


Obtainable at High-class 
Grocers & Stores 


Price | /8d. per }-Ib. tin 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 





ror 
CIGARETTES — VIRGINIAN 


Hand-made, 23 - only for 100 


including registered postage. 
ash with order, please, to 


J. TOVY & SON, LTD., 


makers of fine hand-made cigarettes, 
12 CALVERT AVENUE, LONDON, E.2 

















———— 


PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Famous since 1826 / 


il! 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, S.F.16 











THERE'S NOTHING LIKE du 











FOR POLISHING FLOORS 











en 


SORE 


eg 
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X 
MADE BY MACONOCHIES 





The N.S.P.C.C. has received 

Z thousands of kind legacies 
since it started 60 years ago, and each one of these has meant 
the rescue of children suffering from cruelty and neglect. No 
other society carries out quite the same functions as the 
N.S.P.C.C., which never prosecutes except in the most hardened 
cases — preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family life. You 
can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be used 
for the greatest possible good. 


Please remember the 


NS:P-C-C 


President: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 




















INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C.,¢ 
2 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE GERRARD 2774 














———__—_ ___.__ 
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‘HOUSEHOLD’ is the name for 
B M K , which is the symbol of the fine Old Kilmarnock carpet 
craftsmanship made in the modern way at reasonable prices. 


ASSN 











BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 








SEALE SESS 








“MORE POWER CUTS 
WARNING 


vile DOMESTIC codKNG HOLD UPS 


By STALL G A AE wou! 













Entirely independent of 
outside sources of cooking 
heat supply, the AB con- 
tinuous. burning Cooker 
provides a constant 24-hour 
cooking and hot water 
service for all domestic 
needs. For dependability 
and economy the AB is 
supreme ! 





Wi ltdteny 
mH, Ma, 


‘, 
. 


’ of, 
double-duty | 
7 : 
Cobos f Yeu a4 4 
“nen | 2 
“ony ‘ 
“cmmmnnnnamnmnnnnnnnnnn 


Inspect the AB Cooker at our Showrooms or write to Department D. 
FEDERATED SALES LTD. 80 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W.1 
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go cosy to bed... 


You can look glamorous and yet feel so warm 
in this delightful, fine wool-crepe nightdress. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable, it is made in a wide 
range of sizes in a variety of pastel shades. 
Sizes 34”, 36", 38”, 94/6 40°, 42”, 99/6 


including purchase tax. 


KAYSER 
BONDOR 







TAILORED WITH YOU IN MIND 








Superlative craftsmanship in leather is demonstrated in this 

streamlined lightweight suitcase by Finnigans. The interior 

accommodates two suits in the lid on hangers so designed as 

to keep garments uncreased, leaving the floor of the case free 

for shirts, pyjamas, toilet accessories and other essentials. 
Especially suited to the business man who is air-minded. 

Size 24 x 18 x 8. Price £30.0.0 


Finnigans | 


OF BORD STREET 


—— rattemen in Leather since 1450 


LONDON *- MANCHESTER CAMBERLEY TRURO 




















thats what | 
call a lovely 


figuve! . ..: 
Wherever there's 
admiration.... 
there's 





foundation 


(.. . A complete range 
of the loveliest corsets, 
girdles, corselettes and 
brassieres). 
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Which Twin has the 





i 


(see answer below) 


One Perm was expensive. . . the Toni only 16/8 


Have you tried Toni—the Home 
Perm used by more than 20,000,000 
American women? So smooth, so 
soft — so easy to do at home after a 
careful reading of the instructions. 
Toni waves any hair that will take 
a perm, and lasts just as long as the 
most expen- 
sive perm. 
Waving time 
ranges from 
I to 3 hours, 











and you’re free to do what you like 
while the wave is “ taking’’. 
Which Twin has the TONI? 
Alva Anderson, the Toni twin, is on 
the right. ‘‘ My Toni was beauti- 
fully soft and natural-looking the 
very first day,” reports Alva. 
Remember! The De Luxe Kit 
contains re-usable plastic curlers 
that can be used over and over 
again with the Refill Kit—costing 
only 8/4 (incl. tax). : 


OW oc PERMANENT 


the creme cold wave 
278 





MADE BY THE TONI DIVISION OF GI!LLETTE, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 


ae 
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Charivaria 


“THERE must be a fair proportion of Saturday-afternoon 
listeners who are not interested in sport,” admits the Radio 
Times. The fact is conceded also by many would-be 
listeners to the sports commentaries. 


° ° 


A taxi-driver says he often has radio announcers as 
passengers. He can always tell them. They chat about 
the weather with one eye on the clock. 

° ° 


“MEMORIAL TO SHAKESPEARE 
Bill Before Parliament 
Next Week” 
Headlines in 
“ Northern Despatch.” 
William to you. 
°o °o 


A New York paper reports 
that an extensive war against 
card-sharpers is now being 
waged in the States. This, 
we take it, is just part of 
Mr. Truman’s “Fair Deal” 
campaign. 

° ° 











“What is more enjoyable 
than a long walk on a Sunday morning, finishing up at. 
a country inn?” asks a writer. This sounds like subtle 
propaganda for re-enlistment in the Home Guard. 


° ° 


Second Best 


“Due to injury THE ANGEL will not appear. His place will be 
taken by THE GHouL.”— Wrestling announcement in Bradford paper. 


° ° 


‘“‘My husband always seems to be discontented since he 
retired from his business as village cobbler,” complains a 
housewife. The trouble seems to be that his heart is still 
in his boots. 


Inside a pike caught at Derby was a perch which weighed 
a pound. As there was nothing inside the perch, anglers 
suspect the truth of the story. 


° ce) 


A man and his wife interviewed in a London queue stated 
that between them they weighed over twenty-eight stone. 
We thought the Government had a monopoly of bulk buying. 


° ° 


“ALL CITIZENS 
ARE INVITED TO JOIN IN SINGING 
‘CAROLS BY CANDLE-LIGHT,’ 
With an Excellent Band, 
TO-NIGHT (XMAS EVE), AT 
NEWTOWN PARK, 

FROM 9 O’CLOCK. 
Programmes ls. Candles 6d. 
IF WINDY PLEASE BRING A TORCH.” 

New Zealand paper. 


We’re not nervous. 
° ° 
A town crier in the Mid- 
lands has retired and will: 


not be replaced. The P.R.O. 
economy campaign continues. 





° ° 


A householder complains that on arriving home, after 
being held up by the police for a minor motoring offence, 
he discovered that his house had been entered by burglars 
who had taken everything that he had. Except his name, 
of course, which he had, luckily, left with the police. 


o ° 


‘““PIERCE WITH A Prn—tTo RELEASE VACUUM 
TuHen Pusu Orr.” 


Hurriedly ? Inscription on lid of fruit jar. 


° ° 


Ostriches are now said to be worth more dead than alive. 
Old ostriches are taking the news with a grain of sand. 
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writing about the horse Incitatus I thought I had 


| HATE writing about animals. When I had finished 
done with the things for ever. But 


White Rhino 


Kuartoum, Tuesday.—A white baby 
rhinoceros, believed to be only the second 
one in the world in captivity, has been 
found in Southern Sudan and flown to 
Khartoum. He has been named Algernon 
and is worth £5,000.—BUP. 


They should not have called him Algernon. There is 
only one Algernon so far as I am concerned in the story 
of song. 


Rhino, my brother, oh brother rhino, 

Why is thy heart so set on the North 
The wild North whither thou takest wing ? 

White thou wast as the goddess Ino, 

Foam of the sea that the sea sends forth, 
Why hast thou gone and done this thing ? 


White thou wast as the foam, oh brother, 
Seed and star of the stamping grounds 
There in the heart of the old Sudan: 
Like unto thee was but one other— 
Equally worth £5,000— 
Held in the barbarous hold of man. 


Brother, my brother, oh fair sweet rhino, 
Borne far off and without any notice 
Paler than milk, if not so wet, 


o 
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Pachydermatus 


Thick is their outer case as lino, 
But the heart is soft in rhinocerotes, 
Dost thou remember? Do I forget? 


Days when we rootled about together 

Rhino, my brother, oh prince of rhinos. 
Days of glory and days of grace 

(Nothing is like rhinoceros leather) 

Would I could rub my nose with thy nose, 
The small sweet body, the flower-like face. 


Not very much thou weep’st, it may be, 

There in a cage of proud Khartoum, 
But all day long till the sun is set 

I weep for thee, rhinoceros baby, 

Down in the deep brake’s undergloom, 
I shall remember, if thou forget. 


Oh, sweet strange brother, oh brother rhino, 
Where thou fliest I cannot follow, 
What thou thinkest I do but dream, 
News of the world, so far as I know, 
Seldom comes to our simple wallow, 
We waste no words on the groundnut scheme. 


Brother, oh brother, oh best begotten 
Of all our brood in the warm sweet South, 
I shall remember, remember yet, 
Till all the nuts in the world grow rotten, 
The fair pale face and the wrinkled mouth. 
Till the cows come home I shall not forget. 


‘It is all rather tragic—I think. Evoe. 


° 


Pas ce Matin, Merci. 


BRETON came to the doorthis morning selling onions. 
I could have fallen on his neck and kissed him. 
The Breton would not have thought this strange, 
for the French differ from us in many ways and in particular 
in the frank expression of the emotions. But it has been 
observed that we British are a shy reserved people, little 
given to the exchange of spontaneous caresses on our own 
door-steps, and the observation is, within my own experi- 
ence, true. As I go up and down the avenues and crescents 
in these parts, looking for firewood or perhaps with a letter 
to post, I do from time to time see an arm thrown round 
the butcher’s shoulders or a milkman clipped closely to the 
chest of some stout householder, but the spectacle in no 
way encourages me to modify my views about our national 
characteristics. It simply means that yet another 
displaced family has moved in. 
This Breton was the first onion-boy who has called at our 


door for many, many years. He seemed to me, as he stood . 


there in his faded jeans and dark-blue beret, saying nothing 
but grinning happily and slightly swinging a rope of onions 
at me after the manner of a thurible, to be a sort of portent, 
a harbinger, the first faint streak of a new dawn for Europe. 
I dare say, if we had been able to converse freely in his own 
tongue, he would have told me he represented nothing more 
imposing than Pierre Balaskas et Cie., Onion Exporters, 
but to me (because we British, for all our reserve, are an 
imaginative people) he represented the beginnings of a 
breach in the great barriers of race and language and 
distance and money and passports and custom-sheds and 
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sea-sickness that divide us from the Continent. Here is 
a man, I thought, a likeable-looking fellow too, who has 
grown some excellent onions in the fertile fields of Brittany, 
and because it has occurred to him that vegetables of this 
calibre cannot be raised in the exhausted back-gardens of 
south-west London he has boldly shouldered his burden 
and come to my door to do a deal. He cares nothing for 
our differences of speech and habit, nothing for the Channel, 
nothing for what must seem to him the outlandish gibberish, 
“Out of Order. Please Knock,” scribbled above the bell- 
push. He has simply pressed the button and, for some 
reason, it has worked. He knows that we are both men 
who like to eat, and that the sooner we meet together for 
the purposes of trade the better for both of us. - Is not this 
the way for nation to speak peace unto nation ? 

It is because of reflections like these, rather than for 
any inordinate love of onions, that I could have fallen on 
his neck and kissed him. 

In the Middle Ages, so I have read, pedlars and merchants 
toured freely about the countries of Europe, offering spices 
and samplers in hamlet and castle alike, undeterred by 
war and pestilence, or at worst, where some regular customer 
was too closely besieged to come readily to the door, 
promising to call again at a more convenient time. A man 
might take a bundle of stomachers in those days and set 
off to see for himself, not without profit, what the people 
of Europe were like; and the people of Europe, meeting him 
on their door-steps, had a chance to see that England con- 
sisted not simply of a string of King Henrys in full armour, 
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“Now to start with, let’s make a list of all the famous and important men who were short.” 


but of persons skilled in the making of rich stomachers 
which they were understandably anxious to dispose of 
to advantage. It would be difficult to maintain, owing to 
the tedious labours of historians, that war in Europe was 
averted by such free intercourse between its peoples, or 
that this was the most important of the many bonds that 
made medizval Europe more of an entity than it is to-day. 
But I will maintain to the end—to the end, at any rate, of 
this article—that the calling of foreigners at other people’s 
doors on a matter of business does more for the brother- 
hood of man than any number of sub-committees for the 
integration of Western culture. 

I should very much like to go to Britanny for a fortnight 
to sell something they stand in need of. I should like to 
stand at the door of farmsteads and fishermen’s cottages 
in that land of enormous onions and swing my necklace of 
carrots or fountain-pens in the direction of simple, kindly 
Breton housewives. I should like to hear their cries of 
astonishment and delight, and to wait grinning on the 
threshold as Jeanne and Pierre and Henri and Lisette are 
summoned to see the staggering portent of an Englishman 
come, not to patronize them from the security of an hotel 
on the plage, but to offer them the exotic artichoke or 
bright aluminium-ware from far-off Birmingham. I should 
like, formidably, to receive a stream of francs and 


- centimes in my outstretched palm. But I don’t believe 


anyone from this country goes hawking goods in France. 
I don’t believe the Government would allow it. If they 
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send anybody, it is men like Mr. Strachey and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who have no more idea how to swing a string of 
woollen goods enticingly towards a Frenchwoman than the 
man in the moon. 

Well, there it is. No doubt the only consequence of this 
apparition of Breton pedlars over here will be an outcry 
from home onion- growers and the imposition of some 
prohibitive tariff on these intrusive aliens. I wish I 
could persuade the home onion-growers to save their breath 
and send me out to France, instead, with a hundredweight 
of their own products. I should go to Provence, where, 
for all I know, the people have tasted nothing but garlic 
and chives for generations. I might not sell any onions, 
but at least I should have seen Provence. 

One can only hope that the thought that he had at least 
seen me afforded some similar consolation to my Breton. 

H. F. E. 
° ° 


The Blinking Truth 


“The period of blackout during blinking is made up of two parts: 
the time taken by the upper lid to traverse in both directions the 
lower iris, and the time during which the lids are in contact. In 
general, the vision is ‘mobile’ during the whole of the blink -and 
for a short time afterwards. In winking, the period of blackout 
is shorter than the blackout due to blinking. The vision of the 
winking eye is, however, mobile during the whole of the wink, owing 
to the development of a mobile diplopia caused apparently by 
refraction in the superficial corneal fluid as the lids approach each 
other.”—Letter in “Nature.” 
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my evening newspaper that “you 

can play golf with less than seven 
clubs.” During my golfing period—it 
is over now—lI used to play a game 
with much less than seven clubs, never 
in fact, more than four clubs and a ball; 
but there was always a doubt as to 
whether the game I played was actually 
golf or just some other game closely 
resembling golf, and it is good to know 
that in the eyes of one expert at any 
rate there is no over-ruling reason why 
it should not have been the real thing. 

My golfing period happened while I 
was in Africa during the war, and is a 
splendid example of the adaptability 
and the “genius for improvisation” of 
the British soldier. At Kipsengwet, to 
give a fictitious name to the station 
where the European youth of Kenya 
was trained in the practice of arms, 
there was always a long and difficult 
hiatus to fill between the end of the last 
lecture in the afternoon and the time 
when it was considered reasopable to 
ask your boy to kindle a small bonfire 
and boil on it a four-gallon petrol can 
full of brownish water for your bath. 
The adjutant, whose office I shared, 
announced that he intended to fill this 
hiatus by playing golf, and commanded 
me to do the same. 

I said I had noclubs. “Neither have 
I,” said the adjutant (whose two large 
trunks had arrived from England full 
of cigars and very little else). 

I said I didn’t know how to play golf. 
“Neither do I,” said the adjutant. 

I said I was not a member of the club. 
“Neither am I,” said the adjutant. 

So we arranged to have our first game 
the following evening at five o’clock. 

We went first to the universal 
emporium of Mr. Khimjee Bhimjee. 
Mr. Khimjee Bhimjee had a few golf- 
clubs, and after having tried to sell us 
a Persian carpet, a Mannlicher sporting 
gun, a pair of khaki corduroy shorts 
and a chimpanzee from the Belgian 
Congo that only understood French, 
he got down to showing them to us. 
There were two with long nickel-plated 
handles and big round wooden tips, so 
we had one each; there were two with 
short wooden handles and small nickel- 
plated tips, so we had one of those 
each; and there were three more, of 
which one on closer inspection turned 
out to have been designed for playing 
ice-hockey. We told Mr. Khimjee 
Bhimjee that we thought we should 
find very few opportunities of playing 
ice-hockey in Kenya and divided the 
other two clubs between us. Mine 
was stamped with a “7” on the 
end and the adjutant’s with a “2”. 


I is with some relief that I read in 


Less Than Seven 


Mr. Khimjee Bhimjee then sold each of 
us a canvas bag of delightfully pro- 
fessional appearance; we explained to 
him about our pay coming at the end 
of the month; and we went out to the 
adjutant’s car highly pleased with our 
morning’s work, 

When we were half-way back to 
camp, the adjutant said, “I knew there 
was something else. Don’t we want 
some balls?” 

So we went back to Mr. Khimjee 
Bhimjee’s emporium; but he had no 
balls and thought he would get no more 
until after the war was over, so we 
returned to camp a little disconsolate. 

Luckily the club had some. The 
club made no difficulty about our not 
being members; all officers stationed in 
Kipsengwet, they said, would be made 
honorary members. As a special con- 
cession they served each of us with a 
large drink before the bar opened; the 
balls were kept in the bar, anyway, and 
it was more than anyone there could do 
to open it up without pouring out three 
large measures of gin. (Theoretically 
no one drinks before sundown—theoret- 
ically, that is.) Then we bought a ball 
each. 

At last the adjutant and I found our- 
selves on the first tee. A small swarm 
of caddies came and importuned us. 
The adjutant chose one who wore 
nothing but a blanket knotted over one 
shoulder and a pretty design of red 
mud in his hair. I chose one about 
three years old with a gay smile that 
revealed teeth projecting almost hori- 
zontally from his jaw. 

“Good gracious! ” said the adjutant, 
who had once studied medicine. “He’s 
got Hutchinson’s teeth.” 

“How careless of Hutchinson to 
have left them lying about,” I said. 
When we had finished laughing at that 
Iteed up my ball, thought of everything 
I had ever read about golf in books, 
and swung my driver, as I had now 
learned to call it. There was a most 
satisfactory little pok! and the ball 
sailed straight down the fairway out 
of sight. 

We caught up with it about a 
quarter of an hour later; the adjutant 
had had some difficulty in getting 
through the little copse on the north 
side of the fairway. My caddie had 
been waiting for me for some minutes. 
I had been wondering why he had not 
gone on a little farther, until I found 
that he was standing on the bank of a 
small stream. The ball, he told me, 
had fallen into the stream. 

“Then get it out,” I told him. 

He climbed gingerly down the bank 
and into the water until it closed over 
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his head, but after another quarter of 
an hour the ball was still missing. . 
Luckily we were fairly near the club- 
house and I could go back and get 
another. However, by the time the 
bar had been reopened for us and the 
ball provided and another large gin- 
and-passion-fruit consumed, the sud- 
den African twilight that you read 
about had descended on us and we 
decided to call the game off for the day. 

That was our initiation. From that 
time on we progressed well. We dis- 
covered that if you hit the ball with 
the club marked ‘‘7,” it went vertically 
up into the air, and that if you hit it 
with the one marked “2” it flew off 
sideways into the rough. We dis- 
covered that water has the same effect 
on golf-balls as an electro-magnet has 
on iron. We discovered that the best 
way to get out of a bunker is to hit 
the ball sharply back towards the tee 
and then steer round it. We discovered 
that you can hit an African caddie 
accidentally with a full-blooded drive 
without injuring him in any way. We 
never played except with each other, 
because we had had to make one or 
two private rules, such as allowing our- 
selves to pick up the ball out of a 
rhino’s foot-print or a vulture’s nest 
without penalty, and not counting air- 
shots, and putting a caddie at deep 
mid-on at all the holes where the 
stream crossed the fairway (four out of 
the nine). By the time the adjutant 
was posted away to a battalion in 
Abyssinia we were thoroughly pro- 
ficient; in our fashion, as the poet 
Dowson says. 

When the adjutant left he gave me 
his club stamped “2” and promised 
that we should play at St. Andrews as 
soon as possible after the war. I then 
had less than seven clubs still; I had, in 
point of fact, four, the four you have 
heard about; four balls, three of them 
repaints and one a Whizzflite deeply 
gashed about the tropic of Capricorn; 
a stout stick for killing snakes; two 
wooden tees with coloured tassels 
which flew off whenever the wind from 
the club fanned them too strongly; a 
pair of blue corduroy trousers and a 
pair of “desert boots,” deemed vital 
to the game by Mr. Khimjee Bhimjee; 
and a pair of binoculars for spotting 
very small caddies when they got too 
far away. I maintain that I could have 
played golf with this outfit, in spite of 
anything the expertssay. Unfortunately 
after the adjutant went away no one 
seemed very keen to give me a game, 
and in the end I gave my little armoury . 
away to my platoon sergeant and 
played with a glass and a bottle only. 
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Very Difficult to Define 


OGBOTTLE tripped on the step of the bus, and the 
conductor said “Hold tight!” 
As he followed Upfoot up the stairs, Cogbottle 
began to say something. Upfoot said “What?” 

“T was observing,” said Cogbottle, when they were at 
the top, “that the conductor’s remark fell into a well- 
known category very difficult to define.” 

“You, on the other hand, nearly fell into... 
said Upfoot, losing heart, “let it go.” 

Cogbottle edged 6n to the seat beside him and went on 
“Did you ever think about that sort of admonition ?”’ 

“What sort of admonition? As a matter of fact I didn’t 
notice him say anything at all.” 

“Exactly,” said Cogbottle, pleased. ‘“‘That’s what I 
mean. But what he said was ‘Hold tight!’” 

A thin man by himself on the seat in front turned and 
gave Cogbottle a penetrating stare before settling back 
suspiciously into his corner. 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” said Upfoot. “He was 
a bit late, that’s all. If he’d said it a few seconds earlier, 
you mightn’t have - 

“Do you mean to suggest that it’s really meant to be 
heard, whenever he says it?” 
“Stands to reason, doesn’t it?” 

“You mean to suggest the conductor expects people 
to take notice of it?” 

“Well, what’s he say it for if——” 


Oh, well,” 








“But, darling, it makes you look thirty years younger !” 
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“You mean to suggest,” said Cogbottle, screwing his 
head round to stare at Upfoot—“‘you mean to suggest he 
says ‘Hold tight!’ actively meaning ‘I order you to take 
a firm grip of something,’ and that the person he speaks to 
is thereby warned to take a firm grip of something, as it 
hadn’t entered his head to do before?” 

Pause. Then Upfoot said cautiously ‘“That’s plainly the 
idea, anyway.” 

“T don’t agree. It was the idea once, of course—the 
first time a conductor ever said ‘Hold tight,’ the first time 
a bus-passenger ever heard him say it. Not any more. 
To-day, it has no more literal significance than—than the 
acrobat’s ‘Hup!’” 

He pronounced the last word a little louder than he had 
meant to, and the man in-front turned to stare at him again. 

Upfoot declared that the acrobat’s ““Hup!” had a literal 
significance. “It means ‘up,’”’ he said. 

“You mean to suggest,” said Cogbottle, dilating his 
nostrils with gratification, ‘that if the acrobat didn’t say 
‘Hup!’ there might be some danger that his partner, failing 
to realize what was expected, might go down? Bless me, 
that would introduce a much-needed touch of surprise 
into some circus turns. Nevera dull moment. Interviewed 
to-day as he was removing the sawdust from his finger-nails, 
the smallest member of the Human Pyramid team ex- 
plained his astonishing attempt to dig a hole beneath 

“No, let’s forget the acrobat. What I do say is,” said 
Upfoot, “that even though the conductor does call out 
‘Hold tight’ out of habit, he does mean it. After all, what 
else could he say in the same circumstances?” 

“T don’t want him to say anything else. I simply 
observe that the phrase has now got into that almost 
indefinable category of meaningless incantations. Like 
‘Always at your service.’”’ 

After a little thought Upfoot said “That isn’t meaning- 
less. It means always at your service.” 

“Tt did once. - But do you mean to suggest that when 
you see it in an announcement or on a shop-front now, 
you think ‘My word, I must instantly begin to patronize 
that firm, it’s always at my service’? There wouldn’t be 
any point in the shop’s existence if it weren’t always at 
your service.’ 

“Except on the afternoon of early-closing day.” 

“Understood,” said Cogbottle. “A certain common- 
sense is assumed 

Upfoot said “Anyway, it isn’t an incantation.” 

“That’s one of the points,” observed Cogbottle with 
some complacency, ‘‘that make what I have called this 
category so difficult to define.” 

“You give yourself a lot of unnecessary trouble,” Upfoot 
said. ‘What good will it do you to be able to define 

“T don’t say it ll do any good, I simply make the observa- 
tion. There are dozens more phrases in that category, but 
for the moment I can’t think of them; I suppose you 
might include ‘Fares, please!’ but——” 

For the third time the man in front turned round. This 
time he had involuntarily raised a hand with some coins 
in it, and he looked quite annoyed as he lowered it again 
and turned back to stare out of the window. 

“Meaningless or not,” said Upfoot, ‘you have to face 
the fact that they ’re taken to mean something.” 

“In certain circumstances, that’s the point. When 
they’re expected. Out of their context, they 

The conductor clattered up the stairs, singing: ‘Ow, 
ipipip—ipipip—ipipipew ray, Farver’s backed a winnah, 
at ten ta wunnaw gay...” But beside Cogbottle he fell 
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silent and even appeared uninterested, looking through 
the window ahead at the traffic-jammed street. 

Cogbottle waited, carefully avoiding his eye. Upfoot 
waited. At length the conductor looked at them directly 
and said “Where to, me lord?” 

“Oh,” said Cogbottle, pretending surprise, “two three- 
ha’pennies, please. Sorry.” 

When the conductor had clattered downstairs again 
Upfoot repeated “Sorry?” 


Cogbottle said ‘‘A meaningless incantation.” R. M. 
° ° 
What is Wrong With English 
Critics ? 


are gravely concerned about the deplorable weakness 

of our present team of cricket critics, whose feeble 
and spineless criticisms of the present series of Test Matches 
in South Africa make one think with so much nostalgia of 
the past glories of English cricket criticism. We who are 
now middle-aged or a little more can remember the days 
when no cricket critic could get a job on a reputable news- 
paper unless he were prepared in writing about every Test 
Match to suggest that we needed a new captain, five new 
bowlers, ten new batsmen, eleven new fieldsmen (including, 
of course, the wicket-keeper) and a new Selection Committee. 

The attitude of the present team of critics towards the 
present captain, whom they call “George” Mann with an 
oily politeness which is against all the best traditions of 
cricket criticism, is nauseating in the extreme. It may be 
pleaded in extenuation that Mann led the team to an 
exciting victory in the first match and did not actually lose 
the next two, but little things like that would not have 
put the critic giants of the past off their stroke. 

The pre-war critic of the Daily Blare, for instance, would 
have proved that it was only by an extraordinary com- 
bination of bad luck and bad play that the South Africans 
lost the first match, and that in risking so close a finish 
Mann took chances that should have led to his immediate 
recall to England, where he should have been drummed 
through the streets of St. John’s Wood and then tarred and 
feathered. The pre-war critic of the Daily Glare, on the 
other hand, would have expressed no surprise at Mann’s 
evil conduct. He would recall that he had prophesied 
that Mann would be no use at all. The only man for 
captain was obviously Skann of Blockshire, and in not 
taking the Glare’s advice the Selection Committee had got 
only what they richly deserved. 

The Daily Flare critic of the old days used particularly 
to dislike our batsmen, and he would have proved con- 
clusively that although Hutton and Compton and one or 
two others had amassed a certain amount of runs owing to 
the poor South African bowling, they had not made nearly 
such large scores as would have been notched by Boggle, 
Woggle, and Toggle, whom the Flare had told the Selection 
Committee to include in the team. 

The best of the old team of critics, however, was un- 
doubtedly the man on the Evening Snare, who always took 
the view that there had been no English bowlers of merit 
since the 1914 war. ‘‘To call Larwood a fast bowler,” he 
used to write, “is a pitiful exaggeration. Those who 
remember Kortright find themselves going off to sleep 
from sheer boredom while waiting for Larwood’s so-called 
fast balls to meander on their tortoise-like course from one 
end of the pitch to the other.” 


\" lovers of the great game of English cricket criticism 
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. and that is the end of television— 


























for to-day.” 


Our present decadent critics seem to imagine that just 
because a man takes wickets he knows how to bowl! 

The cricket critics’ greatest betrayal, however, is in 
their attitude to the South African team, whom they seem 
to regard as almost human. This pose is enough to make 
poor old Prussic of the Sunday Stare turn in his grave. 
Prussic used to disguise himself as a corner cupboard and 
conceal himself in the South African or Australian dressing- 
room, making notes of the remarks of disgruntled players 
who were given out |.b.w., altering them, and then cabling 
them straight to England where they were printed under 
such captions as “Groggs Challenges Umpire’s Verdict.” 
Where can we find critics like Prussic to-day ? 

Unless the cricket critics pull their socks up for the final 
South African Tests the duty of our newspaper proprietors 
is plain. They must enrol an entirely new team of critics 
for the next Australian tour. Otherwise there is grave 
danger that international cricket will degenerate into a 
mere game, played for the ‘fun of the thing. D. H. B, 








“Portent my foot! That’s cast week's winning 
line.” 


What a Game! 


NE thing the passion of a mortal rules— 
The hope of profit on the Football Pools; 
One thing can make the Island grumbler pause— 
Give him a coupon, let him pick Three Draws; 
One thing can brighten his dull round of days— 
A record share-out on the Four Aways; 
One thing appeals to him much more than Heaven— 
And that’s a look-in on the Super Seven; 
One thing there is that more than balm anoints— 
To pick out winners on the Penny Points; 
One thing that earns more than a passing glance— 
Can he pull off this week that Treble Chance? 


There was a time, ere England’s griefs began, 
When man would vie in honest toil with man; 
Born but to die, and reasoning but to err, 

He did his job—and Fame supplied the spur! 

But now that life is nasty, brutish, short— 

What can a Briton turn to but to sport? 

Why should he bother over beaten Germans 

If he can get just one good break on Shermans? 
What need for him to cultivate the rational? 
He’s winning—so they say—more often now on National. 
Hard work is clearly just a thing for dopes 

Who don’t know how to pick them out on Copes; 
While Strangs do more than Milton ever can 

To justify the ways of God to man; 

And Vernons, should he spot their winning Eight, 
Will give him all he wants—served on a plate! 
Should these provide an insufficient store, 

There’s always Littlewoods (their Favourite Four). 
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What is a week? A week is but seven days 

To study current form and winning ways. 

Sunday ’s no day of rest for him that’s full 

Of wild misgivings over York or Hull; 

Monday ’s the day his losses to bewail 

With those, like him, who rashly picked Port Vale; 
Tuesday’s the day to think up trial shots— 

Will Clyde or Hearts prevail? Can Leeds beat Notts ? 
And Wednesday is a chance to muse anew— 

If Wolves beat Stoke, can Accrington beat Crewe? 
Thursday of course is for the coupon-filler 

To risk his shilling on the fickle Villa; 

On Friday, when he draws his hard-earned pay, 

He sends his doomed investments on their way. 
Then Saturday, the day of days, arrives— 

The day that hallows workmen’s harassed lives. 

At half-past-five he checks, with eye that gleams, 
The varied fortunes of his chosen teams. 

The week has gone—alas! alas the day 

That Sheffield Wednesday let him down away! 
Courage, frail heart! Stick to your dreams and choose 
Another set of teams. You’re bound to win—or lose! 


° ° 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre, which is on Nature, is embellished 

with an Index. So much for prolegomena. Those 

unfamiliar with the word should consult The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, Vol. II, page 1596. 

People often think that Nature belongs only to the 
lighter side of life, like the Muses. They are prepared to 
give it credit for pushing jolly crocuses through the merry 
sward, but not for such materialistic chores as fattening 
porkers or making flax loomworthy. Another vulgar error 
is that Nature deals only with the animal and vegetable 
world, minerals being outside its terms of reference. This 
view ignores the curious case of coal, which begins as trees 
and ends as Geology. Unless we are to believe that at 
some stage in the process Nature retired and handed over 
to King Pluto or similar character, we are forced to admit 
that Nature does hold sway in the mineral realm, and not 
just over the pretty bits like quartz or sapphire, but over 
chalk and tungsten and coast erosion as well. 

Some thinkers divide everything into two classes, 
Natural or good and Unnatural or bad. In this system the 
Natural tends to be vegetarian, unprocessed and draughty, 
while the Unnatural is comfortable, labour-saving and the 
kind of thing of which Horace would have approved. 
Personally, I side firmly with the Unnatural, taking my 
cue from the animals, who prefer a warm rug in front of 
the fire or a cosy, derated cowshed to the hard and lumpy 
bosom of Mother Earth. Cats prefer tinned salmon to 
grated carrot, and even a spotted flycatcher would soon 
acquire the taste for having its flies canned. 

This Horace I have mentioned made the puzzling remark 
that if you expelled Nature with a fork it would always 
pop up again. How do you use a fork to expel Nature? 
Is Horace talking about weeding? I should imagine he was 
not much of a weeder himself and that any path weeded by 
him would, in fact, have reverted to the wild pretty soon. 
If I had been a Roman and had wished to invite guests 
likely to be useful about the garden I should have chosen 
someone like Varro or, at a pinch, Virgil. 

Coupled with such vague epithets as “nice,” “evil,” and 
“sunny, the term “Nature” is sometimes used to mean 
“character,” while it may just mean what people would 
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be like if left alone, as in the sentence: “‘ Wilhelmina is an 
introvert by Nature but her twelve brothers have extro- 
verted her.” A scientist would doubtless say that they 
represented her environment and go on to talk about 
Nature and Nurture. I am sorry if this reference to the 
habits of scientists worries anybody to whom such habits 
are a closed book; but, after all, where would English 
Literature have got to if it had always waited for its 
readers ? 

At this point I looked out of my window to see whether 
I could paint a bit of Nature from the life. The first thing 
I saw was a notice saying “Save for the Grave” and the 
second was a Mrs. Harpington being run into by a clergy- 
man on a tricycle; however, lifting my eyes until they 
raked the middle distance I noticed several beech trees. 
What happened next was what always happens on these 
occasions. B. Smith came across from his end of the 
laboratory and looking over my shoulder said that they 
were elms. The Nature-lover is never free from this kind 
of thing. Probably Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies 
were greeted with loud cries of “No, it isn’t” when they 
drew attention to natural beauties by name. 

There are times when I feel almost sorry that B. Smith 
ever became my tenant. I wish he could get demoted to 
a rare but welcome visitor; but he is not a man to become 
less frequent voluntarily, and I cannot insist on his retire- 
ment without arousing widespread sympathy for him, 
which would undermine his character, a punishment out 
of all proportion to the offence. The man deserves incon- 
venience, but not ruination. A few of his qualities are 
really golden, among such being his tendency to shore me up 
against my wife and his use in scientific articles of the 
expression: “As Mr. Jenkins has more than proved.” 

Nature is often used as raw material for Nature Notes, 
a’ form of journalism that tends to disappear in times of 
paper shortage but bobs up again as soon as the graces of 
life re-emerge. Modern Nature Notes often include a good 
deal of economics and dietetics, as well as the traditional 
references to the punctuality or unpunctuality of seasonal 
changes. As I never like to be beaten by anything I 
append my notes for the last few days; but it should be 
clearly understood by one and all that callers wishing to 
share in the wild life adjacent to my home need not expect 
to be provided with such facilities as telescopes, unless they 
make strenuous efforts to ingratiate themselves, a good 
method of so doing being to help repair the washing-up. 


Woopnotes WILD 


Friday. Noted absence of turtle-doves, mangroves and 
silica deposits. 

Monday. Noted several rooks near a rookery, several 
bees near an apiary and several rabbits near a warren. 
Evidently getting more observant. 

Saturday. An old carter told me that tallow rubbed on the 
affected part would cure measles. Suspect this to be 
merely: a palliative. 

Sunday. Noted absolutely nothing whatever. <A record? 

Thursday. Noted three sparrows, some Michaelmas daisies 
and a duck-billed platypus, the last rather difficult to 
see owing to smoke from a bonfire. Feel encouraged 
that managed to see it at all. , 

Tuesday. Ringed, with difficulty, a badger. Should earn 
gratitude of fellow workers if it ever turns up again. 

Wednesday. Noted, and was noted by, midges. 


INDEX 


Mot juste, passim. 
Subjunctive eschewed, supra. 
Beauties, connoisseurs for the delight of, ubique. 


Proof of Devotion 
| peed of my soul, for thy cool grace 

Mygore heart thirsts unceasing. Spo 
To cherish thee, my shy, wild rose, 
Is e’er my wWondest fish. re ge 
Thy fragile shelf may shrink 
From my too solid flesh, Rapenk 
But strength like mine exists to ease 
Thy burdens, dear. Gobice, plrace 
Turn but the sunshine of thy face 
Towards my DARKNESS: Rewer Cone 
Grant so much, and one day perhaps 
Thou may’st be joan, I darby. Cope, 

° ° 


Faint Praise Corner 
“The walls are lined with oak linenfold panelling about 8 ft. 
high, which is a lovely sight to those who have never seen it.” 
Cambridge paper. 





Citizen 


Granby 
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“This one’s been taken over by the State.” 
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A Wonderful Sense of Direction 


Royal Geographical Society in Kensington Gore and 
the driver turned to address me through the glass 

partition. 

“D’you want the exhibition, guv?” he said. 

“*Navigation Through the Ages,’”’ I said. 

“Oh, then you’ll want the other door,” he said, “this 
entrance is for explorers and such.” 

I was puzzled by this. Why had the man supposed that 
I could be other than an ordinary visitor to the exhibition ? 
Had he really taken me for an explorer, or was this merely 
a manoeuvre prompted by mercenary considerations? 
Admittedly I had only recently seen the Scott film and still 
carried about with me an indefinable aura of intrepidity 
and puissance, but that was something known only to 
myself and quite invisible to the naked eye. I considered 
my appearance. Do explorers, I wondered, carry large 
canvas hold-alls? Do they go for months without a. hair- 
cut? And do their faces look freshly harrowed and vaguely 
under-nourished? Was that it? The cab swung round the 
corner and I climbed out backwards very much as Shackle- 
ton must have emerged from the hut at Farthest Point 
during a blizzard. I tipped the man extravagantly and 
from the curl of his lip it was clear that he found the 
dividend on his chicanery entirely satisfactory. 

“Shall I wait, guv?” he asked. 

“Wait? Why no, no, of course not,” I said, and strode 
into the building feeling that I was sickening for scurvy. 


ike taxi pulled up outside the headquarters of the 


It may well be that every Englishman has the sea in his 
blood (it would be something to have, wouldn’t it ?), but I 
doubt whether “the sea” includes such things as astrolabes, 
ring dials, sextants, quadrants, azimuth compasses, Rhumb 
lines, binnacles, Sestrel spherical-type compasses with 
internal gimballing, quintants and depthometers. The sea 
is one thing: the paraphernalia of navigation is entirely 
another. Navigation, it seems, is something that the 
efficient mariner needs over and above a good sense of 
direction and a pair of reliable eyes. On a canal-barge (we 
must start somewhere) navigation* is relatively easy. The 
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*A navvy was originally a “navigator,’’ a labourer employed 
to dig canals. 
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craft is never very far from land and the captain can step 
ashore any time he feels so inclined to make inquiries about 
his latitude and longitude. On an ocean-going vessel, 
however, the situation is rather different. It is not enough 
for a ship leaving harbour merely to point its hull in the 
direction of its destination: there must be mathematicians 
aboard and masses of expensive equipment. 

To-day navigation is so complicated that it is virtually 
fool-proof. Passengers take it for granted, and play their 
deck-quoits supremely confident of the liner’s ability to 
hit its target. Even the readers of our enlarged newspapers, 
I imagine, would be profoundly shocked, to say the least, 
by something like this: 

“When the Queen Elizabeth tied up at Maramansett, 
Labrador, last night a senior officer told reporters that a 
slight mistake in navigation (somebody had missed a 
nought off a bearing) had thrown the great luxury liner 
slightly off her course. ‘In daylight,’ he said, ‘we'd have 
known that Maramansett wasn’t New York by the absence 
of skyscrapers, and we’d have then turned north or south 
to find it. But the night was pitch-black and we just 
hadn’t a chance. We hope to do better next time. Anyway, 
it isn’t a bad thing to be in Labrador once in a while.’” 

Yet worse things than this happened quite regularly two 
hundred years ago. Consider, for example, this passage 
from Lieut..Commander Gould’s account of Anson’s 
voyage round the Horn in the Centurion: 

“At first he imagined that he was to the eastward of the 
island—as, in fact, he was—and he accordingly beat west- 
ward until, unknown to him, he was within a few hours’ 
sail of it. Then he reversed his opinion—and his course. 

. Ultimately, he anchored off Juan Fernandez on June 
9th, 1741—having been within easy distance of it on May 
28th. The double uncertainty, as to his own longitude and 
as to that of the island (a necessary consequence of dis- 
coverers’ inability to fix the longitudes of their discoveries), 
had cost the lives of some seventy or eighty men, who 
would probably have recovered if they could have been got 
ashore. Such was the experience in comparatively recent 
times, of a well-found King’s ship with a very careful 
navigator.” 

I was trying to trace Anson’s route on a facsimile of 
Behaim’s globe of 1492 when a real explorer came to my 
assistance. He was dressed in a duffle coat, looked like 
Joseph Conrad and spoke with a strong Antarctic accent. 
Very deliberately he began to explain Anson’s dilemma and 
the whole business of latitude and longitude; and he seemed 
so pleased with my responses that I half expected an 
invitation to join his next expedition as clerk or bag-carrier 
or something. This is roughly how he put it: 

Manhattan Island, New York, he said, is a tidy network 
of streets and avenues. The avenues run longitudinally 
just like the earth’s meridians, and the streets run across 
them at right-angles just like parallels of latitude. Thus, 
a person who lives, say, at the intersection of 45th Street 
and Third Avenue never has to explain to visitors how they 
can reach his apartment, and can never hope that they 
will take the wrong turning. The system is simplicity 
itself: you walk along Third Avenue until you reach 45th 
Street or you walk along 45th Street until you strike Third 
Avenue. And in exactly the same way one of Stephen 
Leacock’s characters, you may remember, once sailed up 
and down the lines of longitude until he found his mark. 
(At this point Mr. Conrad’s habit of shifting his weight from 
one foot to the other every few seconds began to get on 
my nerves. I decided that it must be an old trick to prevent 
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. and if you really want to hear it swear, just put the cover over it.” 


a man crashing through thin névé or firn into a crevasse.) 
The trouble with the ancient mariner, he went on, was that 
he couldn’t read all the signs. He could read latitude (the 
streets), but not longitude (the avenues), and was therefore 
as severely handicapped as a man in a car with its steering 
locked. Latitude, yes—there was too much latitude. 
Why, even Geoffrey Chaucer knew all about latitude and 
actually wrote a book about the use and abuse of the 
astrolabe—a gadget used for measuring altitude and 
latitude and for casting horoscopes—for his ten-year-old son. 
But longitude, no. 

The explorer consulted his log. 

Then in 1714, he said, the Government took a hand, 
passed an act “for providing a publick reward for such 
person or persons as shall discover the longitude” and 
created a Board of Longitude to handle the competition. 
From the Board’s minutes—they are preserved at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich—we learn that the prize of £20,000 
attracted a multitude of entries, most of them from cranks 
and half-wits. 

(June 13th, 1772.) A Memorial from Mr. Owen Straton 
was read, proposing a method of finding out the Longitude 
by means of an Instrument of his invention, and the said 
Mr. Straton, who was attending, being called in, and it 
appearing that the instrument proposed is a Sun Dial, 
he was told it could not be of any service, and then 
withdrew. 

(June 11th, 1796.) A letter was read from Dr. Woeman, 
a native of Saxony, acquainting the Board that he can 
express 7 and the ratio of 1 to ,/ 2 in integrals, and that 
this comprehends the discovery of the Longitude. He was 
informed that the Board do not receive proposals of this 
nature. 
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(August 3rd, 1812.) M. Metiriet was informed that the 
Board declined any interference with the quadrature of 
the circle. 

I laughed, and my tutor took advantage of the break to 
pop what looked like a piece of pemmican into his 
mouth. 

Finally the prize was won, he went on, by the great 
horologist, John Harrison, but it took him many years to 
squeeze the money out of the Board. Fifty years earlier 
Sir Isaac Newton had said, “One [method of obtaining 
longitude] is by a Watch to keep time exactly: But, by 
reason of the Motion of a Ship, the Variation of Heat and 
Cold, Wet and Dry and the Difference of Gravity in different 
latitudes, such a Watch hath not yet been made.” Harrison’s 
chronometers kept Greenwich time so well that the mariner 
could plot his longitude with almost complete accuracy. 
A duplicate (Kendall’s) of his fourth watch went with 
Captain Cook on his second and third voyages to the 
Antarctic and with Vancouver on his survey of the north- 
west coast of North America. Cook called it “our never- 
failing guide, the Watch.” 

The explorer bowed and hurried away before I had time 
to question him about the Portulan charts, Drake’s Dial, 
and what he usually paid his bag-carriers. 

I did not tackle the radar section of the exhibition, partly 
because it seemed barren of informative explorers, but 
chiefly because I wanted to get home before my new know- 
ledge of latitude and longitude went cold on me. A taxi 
was cruising along outside and I hailed it. 

“Where to, sir?” the man said. 

“Latitude 53° 34’, Longitude 0° or dieteneienetes , 

“ce Eh 2 2 ” 


“Waterloo to you,” I said. Hop. 
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“Looks as if they’re expecting pretty big things from this ground-nut scheme.” 


Come Blow Your Horn 


Y doleful boy, come blow your horn, 
Enrich the noise of being; 


What is the use of rosy morn 
If we’re not there for seeing? 


What is the use of frying fish 
When gaping mouths are lacking? 

What is the use of worldly wish 
Without financial backing ? 


I would be there when noble kings 
Go striding round the city; 

I would be there when Pheebe sings 
Her pleasurable ditty. 
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When I am dead or lose my wits 
I shall not care a rattle 

If all mankind is blown to bits 
Or perishes in battle. 


It will be no concern of mine, 
For all I love my neighbour; 
Give me the rose-leaves and the wine 
And do you do the labour. 


I'll live my life as well I may 
If only men will let me, 

And when my bones are laid away 
Let all the world forget me. 
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THE EMPEROR UNBENDS. 
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UESDAY, January 18th. 
—Whenever the House 
of Commons _reassembles 
after a recess there is 
always something of the 
theatrical first night about 
the atmosphere. Members 
gather on the floor, and 
Press, Peers, strangers and 
others flock into their gal- 
leries with much of the eagerness of a 
first-night audience, and they watch 
with excitement for’ the arrival of the 
“stars.” 

There was not much doubt who were 
the stars to-day. Mr. CHURCHILL, 
wearing the tan popular with juvenile 
leads (except that his came from the 
sun in the South of France, not a 
cosmetic bottle), arrived well after the 
curtain had gone up, and stopped 
the show for atime. He bowed, in the 
best style, to the cheering audience. 

Six minutes later the other star, Mr. 
ERNEST Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, 
walked in—without, however, causing 
any furore. In fact his entry was made 
in silence. 

While they waited for the star show 
to begin, Members and Ministers 
enjoyed a little variety programme of 
their own, with questions and answers 
ranging over most human interests. 
Mr. Haroip WItson, President of the 
Board of Trade, having made his 
customary comment that the Press was 
inaccurate, was asked whether the 
House was to take it that a Press- 
statement coming from the Board of 
Trade was not to be believed. 

Mr. WILSON sat back haughtily and 
ignored the question, but in reply to 
a storm of cries of “‘ Answer /” he had 
to get up and reply: “I have said 
‘Yes’ three times—but there was so 
much noise that I could not be heard!” 

Mr. CHURCHILL let him resume his 
seat triumphantly, and then asked 
blandly: “The question was whether 
Board of Trade statements are to be 
disbelieved, and the answer is ‘ Yes’ ?”’ 

Jumping up hastily, Mr. Witson 
said he had taken the question to be 
whether his Department’s statements 
were to be believed. And Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL rounded off the turn by a long- 
drawn: ‘“‘A—h!” which brought the 
House down. 

But all this light- programme stuff 
was but a curtain-raiser for the drama 
of the Palestine problem. As soon as 
questions were over Mr. CHURCHILL 
got up and asked for a statement on 
the unhappy events in and about the 
Holy Land in the past few weeks. A 
number of Government supporters had 
let it be known that they were not 
pleased by the course of events. 

All knew that Mr. Bevin does not 


Work. 


Impressions of Parliament 


Tuesday, January 18th.—House of Commons: Return to 





Wednesday, January 19th.—House of Lords: Foreign Affairs. 
House of Commons: A Plan Gangs Agley. 


Thursday, January 20th.—House of Commons: Hanging 
Committee is Announced. 


take with marked enthusiasm to 
criticism of his foreign policy, and 
there was some expectation that he 
might have a ‘‘show down” with the 
critics on the floor. But the astute Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, Leader of the 
House, had thought of that too and 
had promised a private meeting of the 
Labour Party for to-morrow, at which 
battle might be joined in decent (or, at 
least, less embarrassing) privacy. 

So there was a somewhat unnatural 
calm on the Government side of the 
House when Mr. BEVIN rose to reply— 
although, this time, he did get a short, 
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67. Mr. G. A. Brown (Belper) 


Parliamentary Secretary, Agriculture and 
Fisheries 


sharp cheer. The Foreign Secretary 
provided an anti-climax by asking 
that there should be no detailed ex- 
amination of the problem to-day, as 
promising peace efforts were being 
made by United Nations mediators. 
This, naturally, was at once accepted, 
since both critics and supporters had 
the same aim—to end the trouble and 
bring peace. 

But both Mr. Caurcuitt and Mr. 
CLEMENT Davies, the Liberal leader, 
asked a few clarifying and safeguard- 
ing questions before the matter was 
dropped. Mr. Bevin announced that 
Jews of fighting age detained in Cyprus 
were to be released as soon as the 
Jewish authorities could make arrange- 
ments to collect them. Whereupon 
Mr. CHURCHILL, commenting that 
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Mr. Bevry had taken drastic 
military measures in support 
of the Arabs, said that this 
seemed like “sending rein- 
forcements to both sides.” 

Both Mr. CHURCHILL and 
Mr. Davies joined in de- 
manding an early debate, 
and Mr. Morrison, sensing 
that the silence on the 
benches behind him was _ nearing 
breaking point, hastily agreed. So the 
matter was left there for the present. 
Mr. BEVIN went his way. The Labour 
critics went theirs. It was evident 
from their grim expressions that the 
services of a mediator might come in 
useful in political, as well as diplomatic 
circles. 

When the stars had departed there 
remained on duty one of the chief 
Stage Managers, Mr. EpwarpD FEL- 
LOWES, Clerk Assistant of the House, 
who had had that morning’s breakfast 
in Malta, on the way back (with Major 
‘JAMES MILNER, Major LLoyp GEORGE, 
Mr. CHARLES Harris and others) from 
Ceylon, where they had presented a 
Speaker’s Chair and Mace to the 
Parliament of the newest Dominion. 
Mr. FeEtitowes, alert, debonair as 
usual, was able to join in the chorus of 
congratulation to his chief, the popular 
Sir ‘“Ertc” Metcaure, Clerk of the 
House, on his New Year Knighthood. 

The House approved plans under 
which a limited amount of time will be 
given, amounting to a maximum of 
ten days, for the discussion of Bills 
brought forward by Back-bench Mem- 
bers who have won a place in a ballot. 

This is a facility (suspended since 
pre-war days) for the restoration of 
which Back-benchers of all Parties 
have long clamoured. Many of them 
left the House to-night clearly dream- 
ing of attaining immortality by intro- 
ducing some historic alteration of the 
law. But Private Members’ Bills have 
(as romantic novelists used to say) to 
“battle against fearful odds.” And the 
mortality rate is enormous. 


EDNESDAY, January 19th.— 

When M.P.sassembled in the House 
to-day there was a powerful aroma of 
hot oil. It was so pungent that Mr. 
AIDAN CRAWLEY was moved to draw 
Mr. Speaker’s attention to it, and was 
promised an investigation. 

Mr. OLIVER STANLEY brightly sug- 
gested that the smell came from the 
inflammatory views held by Govern- 
ment Members. He might with equal 
justice have suggested that it resulted 
from the ‘‘something with boiling oil 
in it”’ prepared by (a) the Government 
for the Labour “rebels” or (b) the 
Labour ‘rebels” for the Government. 
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“ They want Saturday afternoons to count time-and-a-half.” 


For it became known that, contrary 
to expectation, no discussion on the 
Palestine situation had been permitted 
at the morning’s private meeting. 

Consequently, when (as was inevit- 
able) Palestine cropped up in the course 
of Question-time, Mr. Morrison wore 
the half-worried, half-nervous expres- 
sion of the small boy who has stopped 
up the safety-valve of his steam-engine 
—just to see what will happen. 

Mr. M. did not have long to wait. 
It fell to the unhappy lot of capable 
Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON, the Air 
Minister, to defend the dispatch of 
R.A.F. machines on reconnaisance over 
the Palestine-Egyptian frontier, as a 
result of which five were shot down by 
the Israeli forces, with the loss of two 
R.A.F. lives. 

He contended that the operation had 
had to be undertaken, as part of the 
R.A.F.’s duty, since the Israeli authori- 
ties had excluded United Nations 
observers from the battle area, and 
there was no other way of knowing 
whether there was penetration of 
Egyptian soil. 

But about half the tense and uneasy 
House leaped to its feet with demands 
to know whether the Minister, or Mr. 
Bevin, had ordered the fateful recon- 
naisance. Mr. HENDERSON, left to 
answer a question properly answerable 


only by the Prime Minister, fought a 
gallant rearguard action. As _ his 
opponents included Mr. CHURCHILL, 
most of the Conservative Front- 
benchers and a goodly part of the 
Labour Back-benchers, his efforts were 
creditable but vain. At last, in reply 
to a direct demand by Mr. CHURCHILL, 
Mr. ATTLEE rose and made a short 
reply, to the effect that the decisions 
had been Cabinet decisions, for which 
all members of that august body were 
equally responsible and for which they 
were answerable. 

Mr. Morrison seemed quite sure, by 
now, that things did happen when a 
safety-valve was obstructed, and he 
sat, looking pale, drawn and unhappy, 
while the storm blew itself out. Un- 
less something turns up in the mean- 
time, next week’s full debate should 
provide some excitement. 

Meanwhile, over in the Lords, Mr. 
HENDERSON’S brother, Lord HENDER- 
SON, was also in action, dealing with a 
foreign affairs debate. He repeated the 
effect of the Air Minister’s statement, 
and their Lordships proceeded with 
their debate, which touched only 
lightly on Palestine, but ranged over 
most of the remainder of the world. 

The Commons, in a calmer atmo- 
sphere (and with a very much smaller 
attendance) than that at Question-time, 
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were discussing agricultural marketing. 
Mr. Tom Witutams, the Minister of 
Agriculture, and his Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Brown, expressed their satis- 
faction with their Department’s work, 
but some other speakers, on both sides 
of the House, seemed less certain that 
the bouquets were deserved. Some of 
them, indeed, offered a few brickbats, 
and the two Ministers assumed pained 
expressions. Mr. Brown said the 
brickbats were “silly.” But the House 
approved the Government’s proposals. 


IHURSDAY, January 20th—Mr. 

Morrison promised the expected 
debate on Palestine for next week. In 
doing so he rebuked a Back-bencher 
on his own side of the House for 
implying that Mr. Bevin was “afraid 
to face the music.” 

Mr. ATTLEE announced a Royal 
Commission to consider what should 
take the place of capital punishment, if 
that penalty were limited or modified. 
Clearly to his suprise, the Prime 
Minister found himself faced with 
severe criticism from those who want 
the penalty abolished altogether. They 
complained that the terms of reference 
ruled out a recommendation for aboli- 
tion—and Mr. ATTLEE retorted that 
a decision of that magnitude was 
reserved for Parliament. 
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“Tell you when the tight-rope act’s over; tell you when the 
trapeze act’s over; tell you when the lion-tamer-in-the-lion’ s- 


mouth act’s over. 


Waste of money bringing you along.” 


Make You Read It 


HE train drew smoothly out, 
and we settled ourselves for 
_Sleep—all but the two men who 
had just got in. The red-faced man, 
who wore a hat so like a porridge plate 
in shape as to defy conjecture on its 
style when new, gave his paper a 
preliminary shake and cleared his 
throat aggressively. 
“Gale stops cars!” he exclaimed. 
His friend in the bow-tie jerked his 
head inquiringly, probing a remote 
tooth with his tongue. “Come again?” 
he invited. The rest of us, relieved to 
find that we were not being addressed 
but resentful at the threat of a 


duologue from here to Victoria, wriggled 
indignantly in our seats. 

The red-faced man folded his paper 
into a small, concentrated oblong and 
handed it across. “Where it says gale 
stops cars,” he said. 

“Oh, ah,” said the other. “Seen it 
at breakfast. Isle of Wight, wasn’t it ? 
Guernsey, somewhere?’’ He scanned 
the short item and returned the paper, 
nodding with the bright interest of a 
man who knows he hasn’t seen the 
point. 

“Jersey,” corrected the red-faced 
man. 

“Oh, ah, Jersey. 
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eh? Cuh!” Sensing that his reaction 
was still not e.rning full marks he 
added, “Very nobby.” 

“What’s nobby about it?” The 
voice was more aggressive than ever. 

“Well, nobby.” The other tugged 
at his bow, screwing his jaw sideways 
and lining his neck with a dozen fine 
creases. “Figure of speech, what you 
might say. What I mean, it’s funny 
to think of a lot of motors all going 
flat out an’ standing still. Rooted to 
the spot, you might put it.” He 
coughed drily. “With the wind.” 

“With the wind!” said the red- 
faced man, now frankly contemptuous. 

“Never experienced it meself. But, 
come to think of it, when I had my 
little seven-horse, though, I was in a 
big blow down Worthing front one 
week-end. Head-on, it was, but it 
never stopped her. Mind you—What’s 
up?” 

The man with the newspaper had 
fixed the speaker with a gaze of 
almost hypnotic menace and had begun 
to whistle loudly through clenched 
teeth. Presently he stopped and blew 
out his cheeks irritably. 

“What’s up?” he echoed. “Gar, 
you and your seven-horse.” He waved 
the paper. “Thought you said you’d 
read it?” 

“Twice. Why?” 

“Read it twice.” The red-faced man 
clicked his tongue as if the depths of 
human stupidity were beyond his com- 
prehension. “And did it?” 

“Did what?” 

“Did it stop cars? The gale?” 

“That’s what it says.” 

“What the headline says, you 
mean.” He jabbed the paragraph with 
a short forefinger. ‘‘Them cars never 
started, if you read on. If you read on, 
they was in the garridges. It was a 
tanker.” 

“Don’t know what you mean,” said 
the man:in the bow-tie, who now 
appeared ready to terminate the 
discussion. 

“A tanker what was stopped—a 
petrol-boat. Couldn’t get through to 
the island, so the cars had to stay in 
the garridges.” He snorted loudly. 
“Gale stops cars! Gale didn’t do 
nothing of the sort, get my meaning?” 

“Tn a way it did.” 

“Not the way you thought—flat 
out and standing still.” 

The man in the bow-tie rubbed the 
misted window with his sleeve and 
affected to be interested in the scenery. 

“Don’t see as it matters,” he said, 
loftily. 

“Phuh!” commented the red-faced 


man. “Twist you round their little 
fingers.” 
“Who?” 
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“Fleet Street, that’s who.” He 
thrashed his knee with the paper. 
“Pack of lies. Say anything, make 
you read it. Sensational.” 

“Don’t see as it——” 

“Look,” said the red-faced man. 
“Last week it was ‘Mouse Blows up 
Foundry.’ Mouse never done nothing 
of the sort. Then there was ‘Fur-coat 
Wrecks ’Plane’—just because——” 

“They know what they’re doing.” 

“Know? Who know? J should like 
to know.” 

“Them as writes it,” said the man 
in the bow-tie. ‘Got it all worked out 
to a frazzle. Catch your eye. Clever.” 

The other man sighed shortly and 
threw himself back hard against the 
cushions, shutting his eyes. 

“Oh, well,” he said. “If that’s your 
mentality.” 

“What if it is?” 

“That’s what I’m saying.” 

Silence fell in the compartment, but 
we only rested uneasily. It was like 
wooing sleep against the fitful barking 
of a dog, not daring to believe that it 
was over at last. Raising one lid I saw 
that the man in the bow-tie was 
probing another tooth, glancing warily 
from time to time at his friend. 
Presently something took his atten- 
tion and he craned forward. He was 
trying to read the small visible corner 
of the newspaper in the hand of the 
red-faced man—whose eyes were now 
screwed up tightly. 

“Boy vanishes at,” muttered the 
man in the bow-tie. ‘‘ Vanishes at,” he 
repeated, twisting his head to see the 
folded sheet. Finally he reached out 
and twitched the paper slightly. 

“What’s up?” said the red-faced 
man, snatching it sharply away and 
opening his eyes wide. 

“Bit I missed at breakfast. ‘Boy 
Vanishes at 75 m.p.h.’ I can only see 
the headline. I was ) wondering.” 

“Oh, you was,” said the other, 
tightening his grip on the paper. His 
inflexion was rude. 

A man in the far corner, responding 
to some obscure change in the rhythm 
of the wheels, stood up and took his 
hat and gloves from the rack. The 
compartment was instantly alive with 
movement, and a minute later the 
passengers, hatted and dispatch-cased, 
began to shuffle through the sliding 
door into the corridor. The man in the 
bow-tie did not accept defeat, but 
craned forward more eagerly than ever 
and made a small, coaxing gesture 
with one hand. 

“Let’s have a see.” 

For answer the red-faced man thrust 
the paper deep into his overcoat 
pocket. “It’s Victoria,” he said, and 
began to whistle through his teeth. 


“All right, all right,” said the other, 
rising. He paused, searching for a 
word. “Shirty!”’ Annoyed, perhaps at 
the epithet’s feebleness, he pushed 
with unnecessary violence on the end 
of the small departing queue. 

I closed my eyes deceitfully, and 
through my lashes watched his progress 
along the platform. He walked with a 
crouch, trying to read the papers 
sticking out of other people’s pockets. 
The red-faced man and [| were alone. 
He drew out the paper and scowled 
down at it. 

“There you are,” he muttered, 
“there you are again. ‘Boy Vanishes 
at 75 m.p.h.’” He sprang up and 
passed me quickly, stamping angrily 
into the corridor. “Nothing of the 
sort,” he was crying vehemently— 
“Nothing of the sort.” J.B. B. 


























Symbols 


HERE are some people—substan- 
tial men, and solemn— 
Who (I have heard) aver 
That Tuesday is square, Thursday a 
fluted column 
And Friday a pale-green triangle 
trimmed with fur. 


That is not so: 
dipping, 
Brings up from Memory’s well 
The thought that five a.m. is a sentry 
beating 
Numb hands together, up in the 
troopship’s dripping 
Bows, rising and sinking to the long 
Atlantic swell. G. D. R. D. 


but Fancy, idly 
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“You didn’t HAVE to hold my hand in front of Gregory Peck.” 
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“1 had such a lovely dream 


Health.” 


HRISTMAS-TIME is full of 
horrors. As if the demands of the 
Inland Revenue Robbers, pour- 

ing in with the Christmas cards, were 
not enough, The Times discharges into 
the tender body of its readers a lethal 
General Knowledge Examination. Last 
year there was some hypocritical stuff 
about “Firesides” and “Families”: 
but underneath there was the same 
old torpedo, an unanswerable General 
Knowledge Examination Paper. To- 
wards the end of the year, when nearly 
everyone is saying what a foul year it 
was and let’s hope the next will be 
better, this column, whose first, middle, 
and last names are ‘‘Bonhomie’”’, tries 
to be fair to the poor old year. After 
all, it says, the last twelve months 
might well have been worse. We didn’t 
start a war in the summer holidays, as 
we generally do: many of us are still 
technically solvent: and there were, 
after all, one or two enjoyable and 
even pride-worthy days. This column 
squares its back and tries to feel that 
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last night. 


The Cosmic Mess 


it is not, perhaps, so bad an old column 
in so bad an old world. 

Then comes The Times General 
Knowledge Examination Paper. After 
a furtive glance at one or two questions 
this column concludes (and, mind you, 
this is Christmas-time!) that it KNows 
NOTHING. Ifthe acquisition of General 
Knowledge is a main part of the Good 
Life, not only has this column wasted 
the last twelve months—it has wasted 
the last 58 years. Fancy living on this 
harassed planet for fifty-eight years, 
drawing rations all the time, without 
memorizing accurately even the first 
words of Hamlet or the Iliad! What 
shame! How humbling a blow in the 
face of a column which is trying to 
remember the Old Year with comfort 
and to face the New Year with courage! 
And how this column hates the person 
(or persons?) who prepares The Times 


General Knowledge Examination 
Paper! 
tt tf cS # af 
But, gather round, uncountable 
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I was having my hair permed FREE under the National 


readers—and let us whisper: for, 
maybe, we are on to something, as they 
say. This year almost the only ques- 
tion this column approached with hope 
—it will not say confidence—was the 
one about the nine (repeat, nine) ways 
of being out at cricket. 

The official answer was: 

“‘Bowled, caught, handled the ball, 
hit ball twice, l.b.w., obstructing the field, 
run out, stumped, hit wicket.” 

Now hush, uncountable readers, and 
consider: for this column is going to 
suggest, pretty shyly, that there is a 
tenth way of “being out!” 

Well, look at Wisden’s great work 
(1948),.at page 805, Law 33: 

(33) BaTsMAN RETIRING 

A Batsman may retire at any time, but 

may not resume his innings without the 


consent of the opposing Captain, and then 
only on the fall of a wicket. 


NoTE 
1. When a batsman has retired owing to 
illness, injury or some other unavoidable 
cause, his innings is recorded as “ Retired, 
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Not Out,” but otherwise as a completed 
innings to be recorded as “Retired, Out.” 


Note the words “unavoidable” and 
“otherwise”. “Otherwise”, presum- 
ably, covers the following cases: 

(1) batsman who, having made a 
good many runs, remembers that he 
has a Question down at the House of 
Commons or an important committee- 
meeting, and retires conscientiously : 

(2) batsman who, having made a 
few runs, suddenly finds that cricket 
rather bores him, and retires sulkily : 

(3) batsman who, having made one 
hundred runs, is stricken with a 
Tchehovian mood, begins to wonder 
what it is all about, why he is wasting 
his time hitting a round ball when his 
country is in dire economic peril, etc., 
and retires remorseful : 

(4) batsman who has not given 
enough study to Law 33 and, having 
made one hundred and fifty, supposes 
that if he retires he will be marked 
“Not Out” and retires erroneously for 
the sake of his average: 

(5) batsman who, having made a lot, 
simply decides that it is time some 
other villager had a knock and retires 
cheerily, waving his bat. 

In all these cases—and others per- 
haps—the batsman will be recorded 
**Retired—Out,” so that there are, 
surely, ten ways of “being out”. Or 
not? 

This column is so much afraid of the 
person (or persons?) who prepares T'he 
Times General Knowledge Examina- 
tion Paper that it has not yet dared to 
write to The Times about this matter. 
But if any uncountable reader thinks 
it is right it will send in a snorter. 

Someone, going even farther than 
this column, said he thought there 
were eleven ways. His eleventh—he 
was rather vague about it—was ‘“‘ when 
a chap fails to come out to bat in time.” 
A glance at the Notes on Law 45 in 
the 1947 edition of Wisden ‘would 
appear” (as the Civil Servants say) to 
show that “someone” was wrong. 

Law 45 said (in the code of 1939): 

“They [i.e., the umpires] shall allow two 
minutes for each striker to come in, and 
ten minutes between each innings. When 
they shall call ‘Play’ the side refusing to 
play shall lose the match.” 

Note (b) on Law 45 says: 

“The effect of this Law is that the 
Umpire shall decide whether the delay of 
the individual amounts to a refusal of 
the batting side to play. It provides a 
specific penalty in such a case but none for 
the individual.” 

In 1947, “it would appear”, they 
revised the rules, and in Wisden, 1948, 
this column cannot find that helpful 
Note. But it still thinks that “some- 
one” was wrong. 


If this column is right, it all fits in 
very well—ten Commandments and 
ten - of ne out. 

* 

hand Sane the diana delight it 
has drawn from its possibly erroneous 
and temporary belief that, for once, it 
has caught, bowled, and stumped the 
person (or persons?) who prepares T'he 
Times General Knowledge Examina- 
tion Paper, this column has much 
enjoyed its first wander in the woods 
of Wisden. There is here, in the Laws 
of Cricket, some very fine stern prose. 
Look at this: 

“The Batsman may beat the Pitch with his 
bat, and Players may secure their footholds 
by the use of sawdust.” 

It is like something in the Psalms. 
This column, alas, cannot hum in 
print: otherwise it could tell you 
exactly the right chant. 

And what about this? 

“It is not the scorer’s business to dictate to 
the umpire. The umpire shall direct the 
scorer what to record.” 

“Tt is not the scorer’s business to 
dictate to the umpire.” How strong! 
Almost shockingly strong. In its 
ignorance, this column had _ never 
imagined a scorer dictating to an 
umpire. All has always seemed to go so 
smoothly between the two. Even now 
it cannot quite see the picture, the 
brutal bully of a scorer rushing out 
from the pavilion to tell the trembling 
umpire he has made a wrong decision. 
It was not a boundary. ‘The man was 
not out l.b.w. But evidently such 
things have happened in the past. 

Alas, the words quoted were only 
Note (f) to Law 3 in the 1939 Code: 
and in the 1947 Code the brave words 
are sadly watered: 

Law 4. “The Scorers shall accept and 


acknowledge all instructions and signals 
given to them by the Umpires.” 


Many have said what a pity the 








Russians don’t play cricket, and so on: 
and this column won’t go into that 
now. But it may perhaps be remarked 
what a model, example and encourage- 
ment these Laws must be for those 
keen on World Organization. Here 
there is not even a Statute of West- 
minster, limiting the power of the 
Motherland to interfere in the affairs of 
its children. Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand all obey, with some 
specified exceptions, the same great 
Laws as Lord’s. Wherever in the world 
the Batsman and the Bowler meet, the 
Ball shall weigh (this column gathers) 
not less that 54 ounces, nor more than 
5? ounces; the Bat shall not exceed 
4} inches in the widest part, it shall 
not be more than 38 inches in length. 

And these Laws are obeyed. Hope on, 

UNO, hope on! A. P. H. 


° ° 


Walberswicky 


(Jabberwocky revised after perusal of the 
list of post offices in the British Isles.) 


; WAS Grimsby and the Lulworth 
Cove 
Did Gweek and Mamble in 


the Cheam. 
All Wibsey was the Meavy Hove 
And Throop the Pittenweam. 


Beware the Walberswick, my child! 
The Brasted Chart, the Buckfast- 
leigh! 
Beware the Chirk, the Monkton Wyld, 
The Wittering Whittlesea. 


He took his Marple Cleeve in hand, 
Long time the Branksome foe he 
sought. 
So rested he by Manningtree 
And Strood awhile in thought. 


And as in Gleadless thought he Strood, 
The Walberswick with eyeballs 
Frant 
Came Sompting through the Chorley 
Wood 


And Cheadled as he Brant. 


One, Two! One, Two! O Cliffe at 
Hoo! 

The Marple Cleeve went Wither- 
slack! 


He left it dead, and with its head 
He came Cullompton back. 


And hast thou Keld the Walberswick ? 
Come to my arms, my Dawlish boy! 

O Brightlingsea! Dunoon! Tralee! 
He Bootled in his Fowey. 


*Twas Grimsby, ete. 








ITH variety almost 
dead in the West End, 
smothered partly by the 
cinema and partly by a 
star-system which must at 
last have reached the peak of financial 
top-heaviness, it’s a tonic to rediscover 
it in full swing no farther away than 
the Edgware Road. I hadn’t been 
back to the Metropolitan since the war, 
but its spirit and apparently its 
popularity are unchanged. Twice 
nightly it draws an audience of fans as 
eager as any that ever mobbed a 
celluloid blonde, to programmes in 
which the good, honest old 
stuff of variety is gener- 
ously provided. How im- 
perishable it still seems, 
and difficult to remember 
that the English, with a 
fickleness not really in their 
character, have largely 
turned their backs on it! 

The bill was headed by 
Max MILuer, clad in 
flowered chintz plus-fours 
under a fur coat to end fur 
coats, and almost before I 
had time to broaden my 
mind he was launched on a 
series of outrageous anec- 
dotes and ditties which 
left him swaying over a 
precipice of the unsayable 
and which appeared to 
cause uniform delight in 
his listeners. In no small 
measure he has the magical 
essence without which 
accomplishment can do 
little on the boards, that 
element of understanding 
which warms people and 
makes them, for the time 
being, his. And he scorns 
to use a microphone. 
Below him there was plenty 
of talent. ALFRED THRIPP 
is a blind pianist who plays 
with great accuracy and 
verve, and sings cleverly 
as well. Les VALETTOS are two athletic 
girls dancing up and down stairs in a 
way I have often longed to do. THE 
HaRMANI«CS are frankly a radio trio, 
but their singing is amusing and their 
imitation of a train superb. EVELYN 
TayYLorR and SHENTON Harris mock 
the mike, by which they win my 
heart. 

Terry and Doric KENDAL burlesque 
the sedative sort of glamorous ball- 
room dancing, CHas HaGvE is a ven- 
triloquist with a querulous gaffer 
funnier than the usual forward urchin, 
and Bos ANDREWS, having warned us 
his jests are old, sets about proving it 
in the happiest manner. 


Variety (METROPOLITAN) 


At the Play 








(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


In his very interesting book on the 
puppet theatre Mr. JAN BUSSELL, 
warning novices not to waste time in 
making realistic figures, urges the 
importance of never allowing the 
audience to forget they are watching 
puppets and not live actors. It is easy 
to see what he means, but with a 
company as good as The Hogarth 
Puppets, which Mr. BussELL and Miss 





(Variety, Metropolitan 


MASTERS OF SOUND 


Tue Harmaniacs, Mr. Max MILLER and Mr. ALFRED THRIPP 


Ann Hocartu direct and manipulate, 
a certain amount of judicious pinching 
is needed at first as a reminder that 
one is not observing mere human 
extravagances through the wrong end 
of a telescope. For although the game 
is frequently given away with the 
utmost candour by flying exits and 
other challenges to the law of gravity 
the illusion is irresistible. The strings 
on the marionettes seem very soon to 
dissolve, and while the device of a 
stage within the stage, set in perspec- 
tive, has the drawback of taking the 
figures—and the voices of the manipu- 
lators—rather far away, it baffles one’s 
sense of dimension, especially when the 
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little boxes on either side 
have their complement of 
haughty and _ fashionable 
first - nighters, admirably 
caricatured. 
These boldly dressed puppets are 
delicious people, and there seems 
scarcely any limit to what they can do. 
In their fantasy of toyland, for in- 
stance, the animated top is made to 
spin madly before stopping as abruptly 
as a ballet dancer might, and in their 
wonderfully varied circus act two 
bounding dogs pass a ball acrobatically 
from nose to nose, balancing it, tossing 
it high in the air, and 
catching it brilliantly on 
upturned muzzle. Some- 
times one of the dogs 
chases the ball vertically 
almost into the flies, and 
once, as a special treat, the 
ball stuck in the air. 
Reason tells you that it 
must travel from dog to 
dog on a sort of railway of 
string, but enchantment, 
thank goodness, is stronger 
than reason, and the en- 
chantment of these bright 
and lively performers tri- 
umphs nearly every time. 
I think I liked the circus 
best. It is full of humour 
and originality, as indeed 
the whole programme is, 
and nothing has _ been 
shirked, not even the re- 
luctant sea-lion, the tight- 
rope comics, or the Liberty 
horses; but as funny in a 
different way is the dance 
orchestra in which awful 
jealousies boil over. I 
swear you can see the fury 
rising in the fiddler’s face 
as the saxophone bumps 
his elbow during his solo. 
Gay colours, plenty of 
well-chosen music, and a 
marvellous range of lingo 
supplied by the four mani- 
pulators all go to make up a production 
which is a ecraftsman’s job on the 
highest level. Needless to say, the 
puppets are nearly all born in the 
Hogarth workshop. The evening is 
devoted to marionettes except for one 
charming turn by shadow puppets 
operated on almost invisible rods. 
They tell, in colour on a screen, the 
story of Hans Andersen’s snobbish 
beetle who is sent to sea in a shoe; and 
here comes a supreme moment in 
which this class-conscious insect leans 
overboard to be sick, when puppetry 
seems to carry one as far as Disney 
into the realm of pure imagination. 
Eric. 
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It Gives You a Lift. 


TYPED it out very neatly, took 

the photograph of dear Uncle 

Vanya out of its frame, and in- 
serted my work there instead. Then I 
got a hammer and some nails and went 
along the corridor and got into the 
lift, which by some extraordinary 
fluke was waiting at my floor. I started 
the lift downwards, and then stopped 
it, between the sixth and seventh 
floors. The lift gave an indignant 
shudder as I did so, but stood still 
unprotestingly as I hammered up my 
new notice. 

It really looked quite official hanging 
against the mahogany wall. I stood 
back and surveyed it generally, then 
drew closer to admire the typing. 
This is what I had written: 


“GENERAL GUIDE TO THE LIFT 

1. Mechanical Gate. This beautiful 
bronze self-closing gate was built into 
the lift at great trouble and expense in 
the year 1946, since when it has aroused 
considerable interest. You will notice 
the noble outline of the metal lattice 
work, and the softness of the oily black 
fluff which, although it clings closely to 
the gate’s joints and hinges, automatic- 
ally comes off on the fingers at the 
slightest touch. 

The ticking noise at the top of the 
gate is made by the Mechanical Brain, 
which unerringly calculates the times 
at which the gate must shut; for 
example, as soon as a woman carrying 
three heavy shopping baskets, leading 
a dog, and wearing a pale pastel 
coloured frock, is half-way in. This 
ingenious device also successfully pre- 
vents the opening of the gate as soon 
as the lift has reached the floor desired 
by the passenger. 

2. Screw Holes. Of importance to 
the student of history and _ social 
custom alike, are the four evenly- 
spaced screw holes on the back wall of 
the lift, and the worn patch on the 
linoleum floor- covering directly be- 
neath the holes. The holes are the last 
remaining traces of the mirror which 
graced the lift before and during part 
of the war; the worn place on the floor 
is where all passengers of all ages, 
irresistibly attracted by their own 
reflections, stood and looked into the 
mirror before coming upstairs to tea or 
downstairs to face the porter. 

Although vandals unscrewed and 
stole the mirror, it is said that the 
faithful, for at least eight months after 
the mirror’s disappearance, automatic- 
ally turned to look at themselves in 
the wood... 

3. Scratches. No historical import- 
ance is attached to the heart and arrow 


‘ 

















“Why don’t you ‘eye him narrowly’ like it says in the script?” 


scratched on the left-hand wall, nor to 
the legend ‘Valerie loves Valerie’; 
however, it may be of interest to note 
the quaint Early English wording of 
the instructions on the right-hand wall, 
which inform us that ‘Passengers are 
asked to please close the lift door 
quietly.’ “The rude inked corrections 
are of a later date and are believed to 
have been added by the professor who 
lives on the fourth floor.” 

As I finished reading I heaved a sigh 
of satisfaction. Then I turned and 
punched the little button for floor 
number seven. I punched little 
buttons for other floors too, but the 
lift remained motionless and, except 
for my heavy breathing and the squeak 
and snap of the buttons, silent. I 
rattled the mechanical gate several 
times, but that did not help. At last 
I thought of pressing the emergency 
button. 

This must have rung a bell some- 
where, I felt, because after about two 
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hours there were bumps and shouts 
down the lift-shaft, and after another 
hour ever such nice firemen gave me 
ever such funny looks and rescued me. 

But by that time I had become so 
tired of reading my own notice that I 
took it down, hid it under my jacket 
and brought it back to the flat; and 
then I tore it up and put dear Uncle 
Vanya’s photograph back in its frame 
again. 

° ° 


Doggerel 


FEAR I am losing my patience, 
And I hope that my landlady twigs 
She must choose between me and 
alsatience. 
For her dogs are all over the digs. 


It is me or the pekes or the corgis— 
I refuse to be one of the cogs 

In a household that pivots on dorgis, 
In digs that have gone to the dogs. 








—yYWvio 


a 


“You and your ‘first car to be equipped with 


Television’. 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Jacobite Movement 


The Jacobite Movement: The First Phase, 1688-1716 
(EYRE AND SPoOTTISWOODE, 15/-), is the first of the two 
volumes in which the revised and enlarged edition of Sir 
CHARLES Perriz’s history of Jacobitism is now being 
reissued. Sir CHARLES PETRIE’s temperate tone and easy 
and attractive style make his praise of the Stuarts much 
more effective than the extravagant partisanship of Hilaire 
Belloc and his followers. He does not trumpet the virtues 
of the Stuarts; he alludes to them in passing, until eventually 
the reader, unless very much on his guard, finds himself 
accepting without protest the nobility of Charles I, the 
wisdom of Charles II, the patriotism of James II, and the 
disinterestedness of James III, as the author calls the Old 
Pretender. So far as the Old Pretender is concerned the 
author, in his brilliant survey of English feeling after the 
death of Queen Anne, places it almost beyond dispute that 
if James had sacrificed his Roman Catholicism he could 
have had the crown. So strong was the sentiment in 
favour of James and against the Elector of Hanover that 
James might have been crowned even as a Catholic, had 
the leader of the Tories; Bolingbroke, shown courage 
and decision. But Bolingbroke and Ormonde in England, 
and Mar in Scotland, were all equally futile; and it was 
left to a number of gallant peers, English and Scottish, to 
display the zeal and courage which the Stuarts so often 
evoked where it could not be of much practical service, 
and so seldom at the heart of the conflict. H. K. 
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Change and Decay 


Sombre as the dullest November landscape is the picture 
Mr. GEOFFREY GRIGSON draws of An English Farmhouse 
(Max ParrisH, 21/-). His method is to employ direct, 
close, lavishly-detailed description of the farm’s physical 
characteristics and a searching, scholarly, speculative 
historical survey of the causes—political, agricultural, 
cultural and economic—of the declineand decay in particular 
of “Ashton Farm” and in general of the community of 
which it is so typical an example. That, one feels, is an 
accurate description of Mr. Gricson’s work, for he main- 
tains that the life of farmers and farm-workers in that 
neighbourhood to-day, although “in many ways more con- 
venient, with water piped in, bathroom, modern grates, 
and so on,” is also “much less gracious, less integrated 
than it may well have been in the past.” Like many 
another lover of the English land he recognizes with 
profound regret that we are to-day in a transition stage, 
as far as the countryside is concerned, comparable with 
that through which the towns were passing as the Industrial 
Revolution got well into its stride. But not only the 
structure of the farm buildings—although but three 
hundred years old—has fallen into sad decay; the land 
itself was perforce neglected and impoverished for decades 
after the golden years between 1840 and 1880; and perhaps, 
if present conditions continue, and the new methods, 
machines, and men succeed, a new spirit will reshape the life 
of the countryside. Illustrating the author’s admirable text 
are thirty photographs in colour by Mr. Percy HENNELL: 
superlatively good technically, and fascinating because of 
his method—that of photographing close-ups of detail alone, 
so that one sees the fronds of lichen on worn stones, the 
grain of weathered wood; yet, as the farm is never shown 
as a whole, room is left for the imagination to work on a 
subject utterly localized which nevertheless might have come 
from any county in England. R. C. 8. 


The Stay-at-Home Woman’s War 

Anyone suffering from that paralysis of the will which 
can be caused simply by the fear that all is not well with 
the British nation will be wise to try the effect of reading 
Women in Green (HEINEMANN, 12/6), by CHARLES GRAVES. 
It is the history of the first eight years of the W.V.S. Under 
the very threat of war this organization was created, as it 
were bit by bit, and it was staffed not by the highly trained 
and physically fit but by women, mostly housewives, 
working in their spare time and the majority of them 
middle-aged. They were lucky in having Lady Reading 
as their presiding genius, which seems merely the correct 
way of describing her activities. Many of those untrained 
women became highly-trained for W.V.S. purposes, many 
of them showed strength, courage and resource that were 
literally amazing; over a million and a quarter women 
had the honour of serving in their ranks, and their original 
commission to act as assistants to Civil Defence came to 
include almost everything from running canteens at 
“incidents” still in progress to mending old clothes. It 
is a wonderful bit of history, heartening, romantic, 
tragic, that these stay-at-home women have made; that 
it is also at times extremely funny only stamps it as British, 
for things were difficult enough and it is in difficulties that 
the national sense of humour generally shows itself; Mr. 
GRAVES, in spite of such phrases as “‘before contacting her 
personally,” has made a very good use of his splendid 
material. The becoming green dress of the W.V.S., designed 
to be unobtrusive, succeeded so well that the King asked 
Lady Reading whether she intended to have a uniform for 
the organization, to be met with the embarrassed reply, 
“Yes, sir. Actually | am wearing one”’! B. E. 8. 
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Bouquets and Brickbats 


America Through British Eyes (OxFoRD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 25/-) appeared under another title in 1923. As 
revised by its compiler and editor Mr. ALLAN NEvINS, it 
now takes us up to 1939. Mr. Nevins—surely the most 
perceptive and honest of anthologists—calls the first of 
his five periods “Utilitarian Enquiry.” (In 1817, you note, 
thirty-nine English families clubbed together to send out 
an envoy to prospect for them.) “Tory Condescension” 
dominates the period of Dickens; “Unbiased Portraiture” 
that of Anthony Trollope; “Analysis” the age of Matthew 
Arnold. After the era of “Boom, Depression and War” 
we tend, it is suggested, to look up to America. It all 
depends who is “we” and what is “America.” Graham 
Hutton’s account of the Middle West “‘backbone” of 1937 
more than cancels out Mrs. Trollope on the Cincinnati of 
1827. Yet the cold nausea Mr. C. V. R. Thompson reserves 
for the Hauptmann trial contrasts acutely with Captain 
Marryat’s genial exposition of Lynch Law. Picked observers 
seldom admire in America the traits America admires 
herself. Kipling and Miss Delafield amazed their hosts by 
their enthusiasm for Bret Harte and Louisa Alcott. The 
mass mind, however, has its spiritual affinities everywhere. 
“Because it is incompetent,” said James Bryce in the 
eighties, “the multitude does not feel its incompetence.” 
It speaks well for an invaluable book that Bryce is 
recognized as the soundest critic of all. H. P. E. 


Reminiscential 


There is a wistful sense of unrealized spiritual aspirations 
in the phrase from Browning which Mr. BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
has borrowed for the title of his memoirs, All I Could Never 
Be (Carz, 15/-). The things of this world—money, success, 
socially important acquaintances—are not, it seems, every- 
thing. There is also the soul, unsatisfied and seeking. 
Having made this point in his title, Mr. NicHots, with 
admirable tact and adroitness, passes from the spiritual 
experiences he has missed to the mundane experiences he 
has enjoyed. We see him at Polesden Lacey as the guest 
of ‘Maggie Greville—I really can’t go on calling her Mrs. 
Greville.” We learn that while he has often been in 
Venice with persons whose opinions he respects, it was only 
when he stayed with the Baroness d’Erlanger in her palazzo 
on the Riva degli Schiavone that he felt he was with some- 
body who was, by right, a Venetian. We are given Hugh 
Walpole’s memorable word on a well-known leader of 
Chicago society—“Hugh Walpole, who adored her, once 
said to me that if Auschylus had known Emily he would 
have written a great tragedy around her.” We follow the 
author through his pacifist and Oxford Group phases. 
We accompany him to Lourdes and Cannes; and we leave 
him recalling a plea he had once made for a kinder attitude 
to animals in Istanbul, and reflecting: ‘Perhaps, because 
one has lived, some dog has found a home, some bird has 
been set free, some kitten has been stroked.” H. K. 


The Farm Weathers the Storm. 


The great snows of 1947 ushered in with peculiar horror 
The Golden Year (WiTHERBY, 10/6), which is Mr. R. M. 
LocKLEyY’s appropriate title for the season’s round on his 
all-but-island farm. To have your catastrophe inevitably 
reserved for your first chapter would be the ruin of many 
a book; but this one wins through as a study of enterprising 
reconstruction. The author’s farm on the Pembrokeshire 
coast would normally escape the rigours endured by his 
mountain neighbours—and the neighbours themselves 





remain for the most part unknown. February 1947 changed 
all that. Apart from routine memories of the farmer’s year, 
made vivid by a naturalist’s acuteness of observation, it 
is interesting to note Mr. LocK.ey’s skill in overcoming 
bureaucratic and domestic obstacles. The former are 
resignedly indicated among other agricultural pests: and 
indeed, being off the highway and therefore immune from 
any serious temptation to turn his farm into a milk-factory, 
the writer got off lightly as regards both inspectors and 
diseases. In the home, his wife’s passion for ploughing, 
acquired understandably during her husband’s prolonged 
absences as a field naturalist, led to some neglect of the 
household chores on his return. The introduction of 
a Welsh widow from a remote mountain holding not 
only solved the domestic problem but provided an 
answer, on traditional lines, to the quandary of the remote 
mountain holding itself. H. P. E. 





A Craftsman’s England 


George Herbert, who spent nearly all of his eighty-eight 
years in Banbury, was persuaded, just before he died in 
1902, to put down his reminiscences of the town around 
1830, and the happy result is Shoemaker’s Window (Buack- 
WELL, 8/6). The text has been cleaned up a little by 
his editor, Mrs. Curistiana 8. CHENEY, but the sturdy 
individuality of a master craftsman remains. Herbert had 
an active and open mind, and took such a pride in his work 
that he even went on an astonishing expedition to Paris in 
search of better French calf for his Wellington boots; but 
by the ’fifties he was owed so much by the gentry that he 
was obliged to fall back on his hobby of photography, 
which yielded readier cash. He dabbled in chemistry and 
played the fiddle and the trombone. He seems to have 
known everyone in Banbury and to have possessed a 
prodigious memory, for he takes us round the town almost 
house by house, through streets ruggedly and beautifully 
named. They were full of characters. Forty-nine pubs (as 
distinct from mere anonymous beer-houses), all differently 
named apart from a duplication of The Three Pigeons and 
The Crown, looked after the thirst of about seven thousand 
people. All the ironmongers sold man-traps, and the 
bakers, who were also the brewers, fired clay pipes in their 
ovens. It cost five shillings to go to London in a “fly-van” 
carrying freight. Barrow-loads of sovereigns pushed 
through the town to prove a bank’s solvency, riots against 
the introduction of agricultural machinery, terrific rat- 
catching parties, these were all part of a vivid and vigorous 
pattern. But the envy aroused by a record delightfully 
rich in human oddity is likely to be damped by Herbert’s 
blunt description of Banbury’s sanitation. E. O. D. K. 
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moment to give autobiographies 
“suspense-value” by publishing 
them in instalments. (Indeed, I am 
told that even that splendid book 
Father and Son is being reissued in a 
popular version under the title Nous 
les Gosses.) Also it is now permissible 
to allow one’s public to read in the 
periodical press fragments of any work 
which one is unable to complete. 
Accordingly I am, if you will pardon 
the metaphor, killing two birds with 
one stone by letting you glimpse the 
results of my first year’s work on my 
autobiography. The reason it seems a 
trifle disconnected is that I have so far 
written only the easier parts. 
For example, the dedication will 
read either: 


TO MY CREDITORS 
but for whom .... 
or, and I think more appealingly, 
FOR 
BERYL 
AND 
ETHEL 
who will understand ... . 


I am adamant about the four dots. 

I have also written a short PREFACE, 
or perhaps it is more of an INTRO- 
DUCTION. It may even turn out to be a 
FOREWORD. It goes like this: 

“Dr. Johnson said (Memo.: Find 
suitable quotation), and I have con- 
sequently decided to follow his advice. 
Here, then, is a brief chronicle of what 
I did, said, and thought during these 
eventful years. My thanks are due 
first to Miss Tarber of the field and 
Fyfield Argus for the invaluable help 
and companionship she has afforded 


. LT is apparently fashionable at the 


HE outcry against the committee 

entrusted with the task of pro- 

ducing a definitive literature for 
the Merrie Areas seems not only 
churlish but short-sighted. The chief 
complaint appears to be that a Good 
Neighbour who can pack a big enough 
wad to come over for a Merrie month, 
with full trimmings, is not likely to be 
the literary type to any obsessional 
degree. 

But a citizen who can sign his own 
cheque may be able to read, and the 
Merrie Board is taking no chances. 
The number of books it just dare not 
leave around where innocent tourists 
might be able to get at them and spell 


If Time Permits. 


me in the arduous labours which this 
undertaking has involved (Memo.: See 
Miss Tarber and find out how much 
she would want for this), next, to the 
Librarian of the House of Commons 
for many valuable corrections on 
matters of fact in Chapter XX, to all 
those to whose continued interest and 
support this work owes its completion, 
and last (but not, you may be sure, 
least) to the Speediwork Typing 
Bureau (Advt.).” 

After this will appear the chapter- 
headings, on which I have expended 
much effort. Some explain themselves: 
others are, I flatter myself, a little more 
allusive. Here is a selection. 


1. A SLEEP AND A FORGETTING. 
(Survey of European history from 1603 
—Anecdotes about Queen Victoria’s 
physicians—My father’s _ political 
opinions—I, am born.) 

u. Traine CLoups oF GLORY. 
(I grow up—lList of governesses with 
dates—My memories of Kensington 
Gardens.) 


m1. SHADES OF THE Prison HovseE. 
(I am at prep. school—Anecdotes about 
sons of bishops—My mother’s collection 
of rare seaweeds—T he family scandal.) 


Iv. Swine, Swine ToGeETHER. 
(Fairgrounds in the ’nineties—The 
beginnings of jazz—Thoughts on public 
executions—M y life at college.) 

v1. A DouBLE Fourts Looks Back. 
(Great vintages of the last half-century 
—List of dates with governesses.) 


vil. “‘GooD-BYE, DoLLy.” 


x. THE Katser’s War. (What I 
think about the decimal system—Salmon 


° ° 


Merrie Balladry 


them out adds up to a formidable list. 
National (or at least Zonal) prestige 
comes into it too. The inevitable ques- 
tion—Who are our Top Guys !—bristles 
with embarrassment. Guests will 
naturally take a sentimental interest in 
Mr. Eliot when they discover where he 
was born, and The Waste Land would 
be difficult to fit into any coherent 
Merrie pattern. As for the Poet 
Laureate, some of the language in The 
Everlasting Mercy could only be toler- 
able to a less successful social stratum 
than the Board has in mind; and any- 
way tlie piece is lacking in rural morale. 

Taken all round, one feels that the 
Minister of Jinks and Capers was right 
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I have caught and nearly caught—“San 
Toy 500 not out !”—The future of 
competitive polo.) 

xvi. Waziristan Days AND WaziIR- 
IstaN Ways—3. (J am elected Sun 
God of 1923.) 

x1x. HoME Is THE Hunter. (Why 
I am a Whig—Sculptors my wife has 
sat to—Wimbledon as it was.) 


xx1. Printer’s Inx. (J publish 
“Plainsong from the Hills.”’) 
xxm. My Finest Hour. (Fires I 


have watched.) 
xxm1. THE Preace THAT PASSETH 
(Post-war England—What I 
think about Dialectical Materialism, 
France and the Continental Sunday, the 
Gurkha as a fighting man, the right soil 
for dahlias, literature as a whole, the 
eight-ball over, the twentieth century 

primitives, etc.) 

I wanted to have one chapter con- 
taining interesting snippets of gossip 
about our friends and relations. I was 
going to call it Pot-Pourri, but my 
wife has forbidden it firmly, using as 
her campaigning weapon the slogan 
“No Pot-Pourgi.” 

However, there is much to be done 
before I begin work on the actual text 
of my autobiography, and, since this 
is meant to be an instalment of a serial, 
perhaps a suitably tempting conclusion 
is expected of me. 

(Will I ever get to Parliament? Or 
will the next startling excerpt only be a 
portion of the index ? Or the appendix 
on the Laws of Copyhold in the Straits 
Settlements? Buy Ponca regularly until 
the end of the year and make sure 
you do not miss the next unpredictable 
instalment of “If Time Permits.”) 


when he told the House: “Lay Off the 
Green Room Boys—they’re doing a 
good job.” A tough job, too, he might 
have added. The committee’s task is 
twofold: to edit and adapt existing 
literature and to stimulate new. With 
this second aim, admittedly, they have 
not got very far. A national com- 
petition produced many thousands of 
verses (over three hundred poems came 
from a single source, a Miss Fickle); 
with hardly an exception these were 
woefully lacking in Merriement, and 
in any case a large proportion of them 
had already been written by A. E. 
Housman. 

Things may brighten up later. It 
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“Now here’s this dark, handsome man again—you really ought to see this sometime, Hilda—I 


think, he’s going to threaten her. . 
imagine that what will happen now is... . 


is felt that the right sort of publicity 
will in time break down the curious 
literary convention of rural doom, 
when statistics prove that many 
dwellers in the Merrie Areas die 
natural deaths and that even the 
National Scythe School casualties have 
an increasingly good chance of recovery 
thanks to the Merrie mobile blood- 
transfusion service. Meanwhile the 
committee is wise to go all out on the 
adaptation side of its job. Its first 
production, dedicated to the Minister 
of Jinks, has already been published 
as a tiny Green Paper to be attached to 
the warming-pans of registered Merrie 
Hostelries. 


Tae PASSIONATE MINISTRY TO ITS 
GUEST 
Come live with us and be our Guest, 
And we will do our Merrie best 
To show you Hills, Dales, Rivers, Moors, 
And Mountains (see Official Tours). 


There we will watch from rustic stools 
The State-Established Milkmaid Schools ; 


” 


While in Art-Tudor village halls 
Our Merrie choirs sing madrigals. 


Unrationed dishes rich and strange 
Await you at Ye Moated Grange, 


To which our special Banquet Bus 


Will run each eve for you and us. 


Our Minstrel Units dance and sing 
For your delight each Tour-Morning ; 
Pal, put these pleasures to the test— 
Come live with us and be our Guest. 


Equally on the right lines, though 
more for home consumption, is 


THE BaALLaD oF Sik STAFFORD 
CRIPPS 
Sir Stafford sits in Carlisle towne 
Drinking State lemonade : 
O quhar wil I get a Guid Neibor 
To bring my Dollar Aid ? 


Then up and spak an healthie knicht, 
The Mirry Board chief was he : 

A thousand Guests are hither bound 
And their schip is on the se. 
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. and SHE doesn’t seem to trust him either . 


.. 1 should 


Mak hast, mak hast, my Mirry Guests, 
Mak hast for all ye’re worth ; 

For I fear an economic gale, 
A deadlie dollar dearth. . . . 


Only at this point does the ballad 
approach the portentous gloom of the 
original; from then on all is plain and 
sunny sailing. The schip arrives on 
time, the Guests are just tickled to 
death with the Merrie Areas and spread 
their dollars around with abandon; the 
whole thing ends up (almost, one might 
say, in Technicolor) in Ye Moated 
Grange— 

Where sits the guid Sir Stafford Cripps 

With the Buddies at his feit. 

If purists are disposed to carp they 
should be told at once that a con- 
siderable acreage of our island poetry 
will be allowed to stand virtually un- 
altered. A few minor emendations are 
necessary for policy reasons: it is under- 
standable, for instance, that in such a 
line as “O wild west wind, thou 
breath of Autumn’s being,” the word 
“‘wild” should be changed to “mild.” 








UMMY! Mummy, this is it: 

I’ve finished it. May we go 

and fly it? Oh! Well, it 

wouldn’t matter, it being dark. I mean 

I could feel. Well, do you think there 

will be any wind to-morrow. Well, do 

you think there may be? Why do you 
only think there may be? 

Mummy, look at the tail, how long. 
It’s much longer than Martin had on 
his, it’s yards longer. It’s a much 
better kite: I think it’s a very good 
one: I do think it’s good; of course I 
don’t really like to say so myself, but 
I think for me that’s extremely good. 

Mummy, if I invited Hilary to see 
me fly it, and let her hold the string 
while I ran with it, and then I could 
come back and take the string and fly 
it-myself, do you think it would be a 
good deed? Well, they’ve somehow 
got all behind and I’ve got seventeen 
to make up by Friday, I mean not 
counting the ones as you go along for 
the days you’re in: so do you think if 
I invited her it would be one? Mummy, 
may I make toast for tea, please, and 
may it be a good deed to make it, and 
may every piece be a deed? Because 
it’s rather a flary fire, so it might be 
quite difficult, and I dare say Chris- 
topher would like some toast, but I 
shan’t tell him it’s a deed or he’ll say 
he doesn’t want any and it isn’t. 
Mummy, I won’t. I promise I won’t, I 
never do. I’m very careful. Why do 
you think I’m not careful ? 

Mummy, if I do burn any, may I 


Minus Seventeen 


have it, please? Well, I didn’t mean 
to eat exactly, I mean not eat it 
myself. But may I have it? I mean if 
it should happen to burn? Well, it’s 
for feeding some poor hungry animals. 
Not birds. Mummy, if none of it burns, 
may I have a piece of stale bread that 
you don’t want? Well, it’s for these 
two poor hungry animals. They 
haven't got anything to eat. They 
haven’t got any supper. No, I haven’t 
got to go anywhere, they’re here. Not 
in the house, exactly; I haven’t got to 
tell you where they are... Well, 
they re in the garage. I haven’t got to 
tell you; it’s something you don’t like. 
It’s two white mice. 

Mummy, they aren’t mine: you said 
I couldn’t have any, and I haven’t got 
any. They’re Martin’s. He bought 
them to-day from another boy for 
ninepence. Well, he can’t have them in 
their garage because they ’ve got a car 
in it taking up all the room: he can’t 
have them anywhere; his mother won’t 
let him have any white mice, she 
doesn’t like them either. Mummy, it’s 
a good deed. I’ve lent him the garage; 
and they run all up your arm and 
down again; and if I feed them, every 
time I feed them it’s another deed, 
and... Oh, dear, it seems to have 
fallen into the fire. Right in. I don’t 
think I can get it out in time. I haven’t 
got it out in time. Not even for mice. 

Mummy, why can’t 1? Why won’t 
you let me? Why must I take them 
back? Mummy, those poor little teeny 
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white mice, they haven’t got any food; 
they might easily starve to death, 
they'll be so miserable; and I can’t 
take them back, Mummy; their mother 
won’t have them and she doesn’t know 
about them. Why must she know? 
Why don’t you like those poor little 
mice? Why don’t you want me to do 
any good deeds, and I’ve got seventeen 
..+ Qh, this one’s all burning up too. 
Nothing is any good. 

Oh, all right. May we have tea first, 
please? I don’t see why I must go and 
tell him to come and fetch them away. 
You don’t mind feeding birds, or even 
squirrels, and almost you’d: feed an 
ordinary mouse if you thought it was 
starving, so why ... Well, do you 
think I could count it a good deed, 
telling Martin to come and fetch them, 
so that his mother isn’t deceived? I 
mean to his mother. Well... Mummy, 
this fire’s suddenly got much too hot; 
this piece is going all black almost 
when I haven’t really begun. Well, if 
I let Hilary hold my kite once or twice 
to-morrow, I mean if there’s any wind, 
and everything ’s being so horrible I 
should think there’s sure not to be 
any, would it count once for every time 
she holds it because of all those 
seventeen and by to-morrow it’ll be 
eighteen, and if I let her run with it 
and come back and hold it, all in the 
same turn, would that count three, do 
you think, or anyway two, whenever 
I let her do it: do you think it would, 
Mummy, do you? 














NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
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Liszt, Lemon Pie 
and Lingerie 


Margaret is a 
housewife, hectic 
but happy. She's 





crazy about Liszt, 





lemon pie... 
and lovely < 
lingerie in 


CREPE de CHINE 


One of the range of beautiful ‘Celanese’ Dress & Lingerie Fabrics. 
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BLackWeLt 
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LACKWEL 


SOUPS THAT NOURISH 


CK TURTLE, MULLIGATAWNY, 
OMATO, CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
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SOFT AND WARM 


Lucky the owner of these 
They're Morlands, lined with 
real sheepskin to cuddle your toes and 


slippers ! 


keep you cosy as a kitten. 


Morlands 


THE FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 
Available also in Canada and the U.S.A. 
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When you work with a pencil you need a smooth, 
strong, even lead—qualities not so easily found in these 
post-war days. With a VENUS Pencil made by a special 
colloidal process you can be sure of the quality of your 
lead. At present there are seven grades to choose from 
in the VENUS “War Drawing.” There are also 
“* Utility ” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
VENUS Pencils will return in our famous branded lines 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. ®* 
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fF ENUS 
The ¥ World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 


* USERS OVERSEAS. The famous 
Venus polished pencils are available 


again for overseas buyers only. 














Electric Speed 
for HAND PLANING 





Everything a Jack-plane can do this 
Electric hand plane does 10 times faster 
with a tenth of the effort. Also cuts 


end grain without ‘break away.’ Planes 










up to any width. Instantaneous single- 
knob adjustment for depth of cut. 
Operates from mains or our port- 
able generators. Price £35.0.0. 


Full particulars on request. 


on Electric 
HAND PLANE 


BRITISH EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 39 IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH 
PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3. Phone : KENsington 3491 (7 lines). 


Concessionaires for SKILSAW SAWS and SANDERS 











MELTING i STEEL 
Ae. JA PAPER BAG! 


Using the radio frequency system many applications in industry, such as 
of heating, it is possible to melt a hardening, soldering, melting, ete., but 
piece of steel inside a paper bag. % careful investigation of individual 
This experiment illustrates the problems is usually necessary in order to 


fundamental difference between the make the best use of this revolutionary 
high frequency system and usual heating process. 
forms of heating. By the new Philips scientists and engineers have 
method, the heat is generated been foremost in developing the 
inside the material being treated. possibilities of the high frequency 
The high frequency system has induction system of heating metals. 
e LIMITED 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS - TUNGSTEN, FLUORESCENT AND DISCHARGE LAMPS AND 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT + INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC APPARATUS - HIGH FREQUENCY HEATING 

GENERATORS + X-RAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL PURPOSES - ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS - ARC 

AND RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT AND ELECTRODES + MAGNETIC FILTERS . BATTERY CHARGERS 
AND RECTIFIERS - SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS, 





CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, w.cCc.2. 
(P423K) 


































Fabrics with 
honest faces 


Until recent years the finish on many textiles 
was far from permanent; more often than not it 
all came out in the wash, as the housewife found, 
to her cost. Today B.I.P. provides the textiletrade 
with ‘ BEETLE’ resins for permanent finishes which 

resist creasing and shrinking, preserve colour, 
prevent felting and last as long as the material itself. 
This is but one of the many applications for versatile 
Beetle, used also in paint preparation and paper manu- 
facture, in the form of cements for woodwork ; and of 
course, in the production of the well-known Beetle 


moulding powders. 


In one form or another, Beetle can almost certainly be 
gainfully employed in some phase of your business. 
Our research and development men will be glad to 

collaborate with yours on new applications and in 
solving existing production problems. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 


t Argyll Street, London, W.1 


Beetle urea and melamine resins— 
products of B.I.P. research— 

give textile fabrics permanent 
finishes and new values. 
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Because it could be machined easily and 
accurately,*Tufnol was selected for the 
manufacture of a standard for weight in 
an egg grading machine. 

Engineers in every industry are taking 
advantage of the physical properties of 
Tafnol. Can Tufnol improve your 
products or plant ? 


TUFNOL 


TUFNOL LTD - PERRY BARR 


No, Madam. this isn’t a Food 
Flash! These eggs are made 
of TUFNOL—and if your 
husband's an engineer or 
manufacturer, he ought to 
know that Tufnol can’t be 
eaten... or beaten. 





i 
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An ELLISON Product , . . Wood- 


like but strong... Light in 
weight . . . Acid resisting... 
Electrical insulator . . . Made in 


sheets, tubes, and rods. 


+ BIRMINGHAM 22B 
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This is a PORCUPINE COMB used by the textile 
industry in the continental system of combing. In 
some cylinders more than 2,400 pins are used. STEAD 
make these pins, a sure guarantee of QUALITY 
Have YOU any pin problems? If so, ask STEAD 
about them. 
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. _— before you 
Wee eo ee de 


Telephone: Sheffield 22283 (5 lines) Cables & Telegrams Steadfast, Sheffield 


xiii 


re motorists (0 (0 Saves wear 





Esso quality petrols are not 

yet available. Adjust your 

carburettor for maximum 
m.p.g. on present petrol. 


Watch your dipstick—top up 

regularly.. Drain and refill 

sump at recommended inter- 
vals, (Essolube of course) 








Get your garage to check your 

brakes. Your life and the lives 

of others may depend on their 
efficiency. 


USE ESSO 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 








High-Performance 


DIESEL 
POWER 
UNITS 


rated... §5/75 - 75/100 - 95/125 hp. 
fer... 4 INDUSTRIAL, MARINE AND 
GENERAL PURPOSE USE 








INDUSTRIAL 
UNITS 
DIVISION 


LEYLAND ENGLAND 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD 


LANCS 








EXPORTS DEMAND 
REDUGED PRICES 


® 
Mechanisation cuts 
handling costs 


Increase sales abroad. 
Cut costs. 
Mechanise at every 
stage. 


DO IT NOW! 


—- CUT OUT AND POST TODAY -— 
[ro “I 


| i J- Ollis & Sons Ltd iene tosineen | 


Regent Sq:, Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. (Phone: TER 6141) 


| 

Wehande aes | 
ous What have you to offer me? | 
| 
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Norseman 


Harris Tweed 


Overcoats | 
for 


discriminating people 


s 







Made by 
A. B. HARGREAVES & Co., Ltd., Chorley, Lancs. 
@ HT 
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Costs less Co maintain | (4s 
Because — ‘a 
Made principally of steel 
Steel-preserving electrolyte 
Fully enclosed active materials 
Practically free from ¢ 
self-discharge 





(N.B. Nife Batteries 
are not yet available 
for private cars or 
domestic radio.) 








STEEL BATTERIES 


WORCESTERSHIRE 









NIFE BATTERIES - REODITCH ° 











When 
you’re ill, you 
eat yourself! 


URING illness— ” 

even minor illness 
— we usually lose weight 
and strength. We have 
no desire for food. 

The reason is that the 
body is actually living on 
its own tissues. It is consuming itself, 
by making use of the protein stored in 
the tissues. 

To get well, we must supply the body | 
with protein, the body-building food used 
for repairing and renewing tissues. Meat | 
is one of the chief sources of protein, and | 
there is ome meat preparation among 
those recommended by doctors that is 
outstandingly successful in reviving 

_ Strength. It is Brand’s Essence of Meat. 
Brand’s Essence contains first-class 
protein; it is simply meat in the 
form the body can take without effort. 

It is tempting, when other foods are 

distasteful. 

A few spoonfuls will help to bring back 
appetite and start the body re-building 

itself. From chem- 









time. 


\\/ 


ists, 3/- a jar. 

’ 
Brand’s ne 
Essence Oy}! 
(OF MEAT) 7X 





supplies protein 
—revives strength 


—T 
fd A. \ 


You get as much protein from a jar of 
Brand’s Essence as from an average-size 


grilled chop 
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By Appointment ~<> 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H, Pugh Ltd. 


aTco 


MOTOR MOWERS 
SERVICE 


If your Atco needs atten- 
tion before mowing starts, 
please contact your Atco 
Depot Manager soon, so 
that the Depot can put 
your Atco right in good 






















; Country House Eotel, Fresh- 
0! s, 
\ London, W.1, or Branches. * SA: 




















GARAGES 


Fireproof garages; easily erected. 
Various designs, range of sizes. Write, 
call or phone for full particulars. 


J. THORN & SONS LTD 


| Box 109B, Brampton Rd., Bexleyheath, Kent. 
| Ta, Tel.: Bexleyheath 305 = 








Were these 
your 
VISITORS? = 





Give them 
RODINE 
and they’ll 
not trouble 
you again! 


Phosphorus or Red Squill Rat Poison 
1/6, 3/-, 6/- from all chemists 














Sa 
~ [oding NIPEX 
VOLATOL 


Vapex in ointment form. A soothing, penetrating, 
warming rub for the chest. Non-greasy—does 
not stain skin or clothing. Ideal for children’s 
colds. In handy tube pack. 


Of Chemists 1/9 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & SSO ZZ 
or 








“My ‘Gem’ does all the spadework.”’ 
“‘And how it improves the soil!” 


r 








**Yes — you get a really good >... — { 
seedbed cathe Raeneaer in CK aa “We 
one quick operation — you £ et 
should see the way it works = 
farmyard and green manures -- 
into the soil!’ 
“* So you save time, labour 
and fuel?” 
** Certainly — Rotavation gets a ; : 
results at much less cost." a a 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — PRICES FROM £165 


THE HOWARO Write for illustrated leaflets 


ROTAVATOR Gem’ 


Rotary Hoes Ltd., 119 Station Rd, East ‘Horndon, Essex. Herongate 361. 
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STAVANGER RIO DE JANEIRO NAIROBI TEHRAN PRAGUE BRUSSELS ATHENS GOTHENBURG 
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NEW YORK STOCKHOLM OSLO NICE CAIRO AMSTERDAM FRANKFURT 





OF THE WORLD 


by SAS 


Not geographically correct—but at Idast true in 
fact. SAS luxury 4-engined Airliners are to be 
seen at the principal Airports of the World. 


Enjoy typical Scandinavian food and hospitality by 
flying SA$ wherever your destination. 


Full details from your usual Travel Agency. 





SCANDINAVIAN aincines system 


TANBUL MADRID WARSAW ZURICH GANDER GENEVA GLASGO 


@ STAVANGER RIO DE JANEIRO NAIROBI TEHRAN PRAGUE BRUSSELS ATHENS GOTHENBURG 
= snosvWVa UVIVa N3DVHN3dO> Saulv SON3NG SYUNEWVH SIUVd INNISTSH O3GIAILNOW 





20 for 3/10 


$.C.4C. 


issued by The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


xv 





THIS IS A 
PURITY 
CAMPAIGN 


You can add by subtracting which isn’t so 
upside down as it sounds. By taking away an unpleasant odour, or 
removing a too-insistent flavour, or purifying a muddy colour, 
Active Carbon adds to the attractiveness of many products. And it 
does these things without affecting natural values in the least. 
Many manufacturers already depend on it for purity but its talents are 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 





far from fully exploited and the Active 
Carbon specialists are always ready to 








look at new problems from every angle 





SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone: Leigh 94 
London Office : Godliman House, Godliman St., London, E.C.4. Phone : City 2810 
























Link yourself 


TO THE MODERN WAY 
OF WRITING ..... 


Here are the features that have made 
Biro famous throughout the world — the 
features that have turned a new page in 
the history of writing. 
@ Speedy smooth writing with a ball point. 
rites clearly on practically any surface 
—even wet paper. : 
Self-loading, visible-check Magnum 
refills which can be fitted in a few seconds. 
No blotting paper necessary — the ink 
dries as you write. 
Can be used out-of-doors in any weather. 
Takes up to six perfect carbon copies. 
A boon to left-handed writers. 
10,000 Biro Dealers waiting to supply 
and serve you in Gt. Britain alone. 


(Bi ro~ 


a pen for your thoughts 












AT AGE 65 


omen the income 
be slightly smaller 


£450 ror YOU 


For w 
would 


vd AT AGE 65 
£5000 46 you The choice is yours: 
plus guaranteed 





£5000 For YOUR FAMILY a 


accrued guaranteed _— 


Premium payments rank for income tax abatement 


L, The above is an example of the kind 
of benefits you can secure through a 


PEARL 


PENSION ASSURANCE 

















death before age 65. 








* To PEARL ASSURANCE Co Ltd., HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W C.! 
Please supply full particulars of your PENSION ASSURANCE Policy 
ENQUIRY 


Name —_....... . . lerdal abaipeshcecabvissnisasiihcatimtdaigeaiaiiia 
FORM (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


id. Stamp only if 
envelope unsealed. rem -. 


PNH. 83 
26.1.49 
Dare of Birth — iii 
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Plur.s like hee, 0 Many trees grow 
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Warn your friends 
When they S€e a 

Served for Farrows 


the SPatrows tha 


SUPCr-tree it j, un 





FARROW’S 


for choice 
English canned Fruits and Vegetables, Salad 
; Cream, Sauces, Tomato Ketchup and other 
good things from Orchard and Garden. 
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GAS COOKING FOR CONVENIENCE 


On the modern gas cooker all taps and controls are 
ta right at your finger tips — and at all times you can see 
at once how much heat you are using. 





., HANDSOME IS and HANDSOME DOES— — 





Visit the J : 
Nation’s Wealth Ni hats the os 
Exhibition se 


at 1 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1 

Daily 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


GAS idea ¢ 


BRITISH GAS COUNCIL: ! GROSVENOR PLACE‘ LONDON: SWI 














Are you getting your =| 


EXTRA novurisHMENT? 


People who tire easily and 
lack energy often need 
vitamin reinforcement of 
their diet. 
rapidly beneficial in such 
cases. Two capsules daily 
(easily swallowed with 


‘Supavite’ is 





water) provide your supply 
of the essential vitamins A, 
B;, BG), C, D and E, 
plus Iron, Calcium and 
Phosphorus in correct pro- 
portions. 5/- a box. 


Cngiers SUPAVITE.... 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., LED. ¢6 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1 


50 
ae 
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IMPERIAL LEATHER ‘ 


All who are sensitive to the finer shades 


1 





of quality delight in Cussons hand y 
p finished Imperial Leather Toilet Soaps. ; 


i Sk. / 
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Adds a rich beefiness WV — CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON w.i 
to all your cooking. 6399399899899 2293999999 2S 
| ALL THE WORLD OVER 
| 3 major features of the new 





@ TWIN LOUDSPEAKERS 
@ EXTENDED RANGE SWITCH 
@ DUAL TONE CONTROLS 





With this latest H.M.V. 
auto-radiogram, you can 
enjoy the world’s finest 
entertainment in your own 
home. Switch to radio or 
| records—whenever you wish. 


| 
| 
| 
et esas 3 ie 
| iy NS 
Lt 


New York from the Observation 
Roof R.C.A. Building, Looking South 








Nothing is allowed to compromise the quality of anything 
| marked Tootal. The same laboratory-testing, the same 
| standards, the same conditions of the famous Tootal Guarantee, 





remain as before. Helping Britain’s credit abroad 


TOOTAL 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX | FABRICS-HANDKERCHIEFS: TIES 
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No. 7 ‘ Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 
atso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 


























It is impossible to imagine a Britain without 
the good fellowship of her inns. Or an inn 
without some of the homeliness that comes 
from pleasant surroundings — good fur- 
niture and the craft of glassmaker, of 
potter and pewterer. Supreme examples 
of craftsmanship such as the Georgian 
pewter tankard shown here, were charac- 
teristic of our inns. Now they are collectors’ 
pieces. But in their place are other 
excellent things needing only the blessing 
of time to become equally prized. 
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Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
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